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| Upon ſeeing this 


ene. 
to recur to, 1 ſhall tranſcribe from the anicls 

of Geneva the paſſage which engaged me in 
this diſpute. I ſhould rather have deterred 
ma ffom xætitin png.” did I aſpirc to the, honour, 


af. Hegancs of but I date to ct and 
ther, in which I am afraid of no competitor. 
paſſage by itſelf, the reader 
will be ſurprized at the zeal of the writer; 
but upon peruſing it in the article it belor vs 
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n which they were 3 
E. ſerve 


« Bons, and: 4 len . who. = 
| © hitherto treated them with ſuch, abſurd 
<<. rigour. . No — would 2.they, on tho 


« to, ecclefiaftic cenſure ;; our prieſts would 
6 ceaſe, a eres hems: and. our 
Hef . contempy :; ſo that 4 petty. republia 
would have the glory, of reforming. Eu- 
my rope in an article of much greater uns 
— S_ than perhaps is — ima- 
3 — * 5 
and. moſt: tempeing pictures chat could, be 
exhibited. to our view: but at the fame 
time it is the moſt pernicious advice that 
conld: poſſibly be given us. . At leaſt I think 
fo, and my reaſons, are couched in the fol- 
lowing diſcourſe. Will not the authority of 
uo great . 2, writer, determine the youth of 
Geneva to run after a profeſſion for which 
they have but tog natural a bent, and thus to 
ire full loaſe to their deſire ; Since the pub- 
icatio r 5 —— 
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eo'wankind þ-This is the fibpeebcf my Wan 
this the miſchief 'I would Fain prevent. 1 
muſt do- juſtice to M. D*Alembert's inten- 
tons, and T hope he will be equally juſt to 
+ mine; I have no more inelination to affront 
.. kits, — gyms But, aſter all, 
not to act and 
an 1 n See and to 
_ the beſt of my knowiedge? Qught I to hold 
_ woague? 00 can 1 do it waned we. 
_ han an — r Bing dest Fe? 
this occaſion, I ſhould not have Lon 
leſs neceſſary ſubjects. That ſweet obſcurity, 
in which I enjoyed myſelf full thirty years, 
ought ever to have been my delight: it ſhould = 
not be known: that T had any connection with 
the editors of the 1; that F fur 
nitbed ſocme artzeles tc that work ; that my 
name is mentioned among dhe reſt of me 
authors: in ſhort; my love for my country 
Mould be leſs publie chan it is, to fa 
that'the artiols of Geneva could eſeape me, | 
| — o/tight to fares from ty" Hens 
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I muſt diſown what I do not approbe, leſt 
I ſhould be charged with opinions I do not 
hold. My countrymen do not want my ad- 
vice, I know it well; but for my owIn part, 
pr BP ro —̃ů 
27! Ann not — have fue (hott: this ey 
zs of what it ought to be, ſhort even of what 
I could have made it in my —— 
duch a number of circumſtances have con- 
n re even below emen en 


I could formerly attain to, that I am ſurpriaed 


it is not a great deal worſe. I was writing 
in defence of ;my.country : could aeal ſupply 
the place of abilities, I ſhould. have written 
better chan ever; but I ſaw what was to be 
done, and found myſelf unequal to the taſk. 
I have told the plain truth: but who troubles 
His head about that ? dad way of recommend- 
ing a book! In order to be uſeful; it ſhould 
be agreeable; and this i an art I have loſt. 
Some perkiags: will be do-malidious as to dif. 
| yet 1 feel 
| myſelf Goking and no man can fink lower 

In the firſt place, 4 e i et 
not a ſpeculative point of philoſophy, but a 
; bong err to a whole 


my 
£- 28 
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I addreſſing myſelf to 


a few, 
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way, without conſidering that, while Icon- 


* FEREPFACE 
a fru, but to the public; nor is my am to 
make others think, but to explain my thoughta 
with perſpicuity . J was therefore obliged to 
change my ſtile: in order to make myſelf 
_ underſtood by all the world; I have epreſſed 
fewer things in more words ; and willing to 
be eaſy and intelligible; [Þberange too copious 
nenn ed eng i n 10 t 

At firſt I reckoned to print but d ſheet os 
acai the moſt z I undertook the work” in 
e upom my 


— — My onink was dmuſ- Y 
ment wit Rot which I could . 


detgone the fatigue of this efſay. I have 
fallen into every digreſſion that came in my 


ſulted my own eaſe, little did I Min how 
"_ Eiſhould gro tothe fealler rtr 

b at Judgment, vorrection, are not to 
r ihe — ae — 
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| 4 ſevere; à judicious Ariſtarchus: he id no 
more, and L want no other (a) : but I tali 
greater loſũ to my heart, than toimywritings.:i 


paſſions, which ariſe from the hurry and 


tumult of the world. Remote from the pro- 
vocation of vice,” we ſpeak of it with let 
indignation: remote frum the evils that affect 
* we have leſs eber of hear, Since 
NN ceaſed to deteſt: the wicked. "Beſides; 
the ill they have done me, deprives me of 
all right today any harm of them: hences 
forward muſt I forgive them that there 
be no reſemhlance between us. I ſhould ſub· 
ſtitute, unknown to me, the love of revenge 
to that of juſtice: but it is much better 
——_—: [T hope have no more 
-that-a ny; with which I: have been 
. even by ; thoſe.who found it pleaſing : 
I am content to have fewer —— * 


1 e rg 


| (a) Admin a + et a non A 
oft enim regreſſus ad amicum. Si aperueris os triſte, non 
ee, eſt enim concordatio: excepto convitio, et impro- 
perio, et ſuperbia, et myſterii revelatione, et plaga doloſt,. 
F Keclefiaſtic, WW 
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Befide theſe reaſons, there is cke l 
ble, which it would be in vain: 


for me to 4 z the perm ma 


[5 
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to 3 Eulez — — 
myſelf. Bodily evils exhauſt the ſoul; — 


long ſufferings it loſes its ſpring and vigour; 
—— 


a ; ef abilities ; it ap- 
peared late in life, and vvas quickly extin- 
guiſned. 


12 to my: Hatural ſtate, I 
returned to nothing. I had only a moment's 


—— eee —_ 


this laſt — aekitloengrd, — iveſt 
my ſhade: as for me, 4 am no more. 10 


meme, the 26th ol March hs ry 2 <p 
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n Nahr 1 has its your 
article of Geneva, in the ſeventh vo- 
lume of the Encyclopedia. With 
greater pleaſure ſtill 1 have given it a ſecond per- 
uſal; and this has occaſioned a few ſtrictures, 
which I may venture, under your auſpices, to lay | 
before my fellow citizens, and the public. There = 
are a great many good things in that article; 

hut if the encomiums with which you have ho- 

noured my country, prevent me from returning 

you the compliment, my ſincerity muſt be ac- 

cepted as an excuſe : to differ from you in opi- 

nion with regard to ſome points, e * ex- 

Plains my mind concerning the reſt. 2 

- }I ſhall begin with a queſtion which;: a as ĩt is not 

properly within my province, I am leaſt inclined 

to examine; but on Which, for the reaſon now 
mentioned, I am not permitted to be ſilent. It 

is the judgment you paſs on the doctrine of our 
miniſters in matters of faith. You have given 4 
er high, and "oy zuſt elogium to that re- 
* * B | | * 


* 4 
* * . 


2 J | 
2 ſpectable body, an elogium which ſtill lays them 
under a greater obligation to you, and Which ſuits 
them only of all the clergy of the univerſe; 
ſhewing that they are fon « of learned reſearches, 


ak ght Socinians. This you declare 
ade fue of al Europe, 2 


4 Latter From J. J. Rous sx Av 


and do not dread a philoſophic eye. But, Sir, 
when we pay our reſpects to men, we ſhould do 
it in their way, and not our own ; leſt they ſhould 
have zuſt reaſon to be. offended with ſuch com- 
mendations, which, though given with a good in- 
tention, are injurious nevertheleſs to the cha- 
racter, to the intereſts, to the opinions, or pre- 


[- Judices of the perſons commended. Can you be 


ignorant that the name of ſectary is ever odious, 


| and that the like imputations are often of bad 


aeniquents:evtn —_——— always" to di- 


vines: 
enn che poine n n is 
concerning ſacts, and not encomiums;; and that 


8: philoſopher pays more regard to truth than to 
perſons: but this 


pretended truth is not ſo clear, 
not of ſa indifferent a nature, that you ſhould he 
intitled to broach-it without very good authority 
and I do not ſee where any ſuch can be had, to 
prove that the ſentiments publickly held by a 
body af men, as the rule of their conduct, are 


not genuine. You will ſay further, that you do 


not attribute theſe ſentiments to the whole body 
of che clergy, but to many; and many ſurely 
in a n number. make. Lo conſiderable a 

—— to you, 0 ne Ge- 


* 


x h M. DAs TRT. ks. A 
to knom Where you got this — It muſt 


have been either from your own conjectures, or 
from the information of a third perſdn, or from 
the confeſſion of the very clergy in queſtion. ' 

No in matters of mere doctrine, and which 
are no way connected with morality, how is it 
poſſible to judge of another man's faith by con 
jecture? How is it poſſible even to judge of it 
from the declaration of a third, cee to that 
of the perſon concerned? Who can tell better 
than myſelf, what I do, or do not, believe? and 
who is to be depended upon in this matter more 
than tnyſelf ? Should a fiery prieft firſt draw ſo- 
phiſtical and difavowed conſequences from the 
diſcourſes or writings of | a worthy man, and af... 
terwards perſecutt the author for thoſe ſame con- 
ſequences, the prieſt acts in character, and nobody 
is furprized : but are we to do honour to worthy 
men in the ſame manner as a knaye perſecutes 
them? and ſhall the philoſopher imitate thoſe cap-. 
Hious:arguments GSC Tis has fo often fallen 1 
4 victim? 

One would ehirefoth wink, that thoſe ceny 
"who according to you are Socinians, and reject 
the eternity of hell torments, had declared their 
opinions to you in confidence: but were theſe 
their opinions, and had they entruſted you with 
them, ſurely they would have done it privately, 
and with the freedom uſual in philoſophical con- 
ferences; they would have mentioned them to 
the philoſopher, ' and not to the author. But 
A W mentioned no ſuch thing; ag of this 

> „ „ ‚ f, bn vw nn. 


180 


> 
4 A J. Rovssr AU 
your having publiſhed Taps is an undeniable 


n 11 
Far am 1, however, fm pretending er to 
| Fae 4 of or to blame the doctrine you -impute to 
them”: all I ſay is, that you have no right to 
charge them with it, unleſs they profeſs it them- 
ſelves. I know not what Socinianiſm is, ſo that 
I can ſay neither good nor ill of it; though from 
ſome confuſed notions I have of that ſect and its 
founder, I feel a greater averſion than liking to © 
it: but upon the whole, I am a friend to every 
peaceable religion, in which the Supreme is ſerved 
according to that portion of reaſon which he has 
given to his creatures. When a man cannot be- 
lieve what he finds abſurd, it is not his fault, 
but that of his reaſon or underſtanding (a); and 
(a IL chink I have found a principle, which, if fully 
demonſtrated, as it may be, would inſtantly diſarm perſe- 
cution and ſuperſtition, and aſſwage that fury for making 
proſelytes, which ſeems to animate the ignorant. It is that 
human reaſon hath no common determinate meaſure, and 
that it is very wrong for any man to lay down his own 
ſenſe of things as a rule for others. 
Let us ſuppoſe the diſputants to be ſincere; otherwiſe all 
they ſay is idle prate. So far as a certain point there are 
common principles, and common evidence; and beſides, 
each man has his own reaſon to determine him; there - 
_ fore, this opinion does not lead to Scepticiſm: but, on 
the other hand, as the general limits of reaſon are not 
fixed, and no man has a power or controll over the un- 
EE derſtanding of another perſon, the proud dogmatiſt muſt 
de ſtopped hort. If ever peace could be eſtabliſhed where 
-intereſt, pride, and ambition reign at preſent, the quarrels 
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how can I conceivę that God ſhould puniſh him 
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of — — philoſophers, mould: heros an We if But per 
haps neither Party would find their account in this; there 
would be no more perſecutions, no more diſputes; the 
former would have nobody to torment, and the latter none 
te convince} ſo chat their buſineſs would be worth nothing. 
Suppoſe ia perſon ſhbuld aſk me, Why do I' diſpute my- 
ſelf ? My anſwer would be, that I am addreſſing my dif-: 
courſe to the public, that I am explaining practical truths, 
that I build my notions on experience, that I fulfill my 
duty,” and chat after having ſaic what I think, I do not find 
fault with any man for being of a different opinion. 
N. {a The feader muſt take notice, that here I am anſwer- 
ing an author, who is not a Proteſtant ; and I think I an - 
ſwer him effeckually, by ſhewing, that what lee charges the 
miniſters of our religion with doing, would be to no man- 
ner of purpoſe, and is what Wen nen Ae in 
ſeyeral other religions. 475 414 
Fhe intellectual world, not! even excepting geometry, is, 
fall of incomprehenſible, and yet undeniable. truths; becauſe” | 
though reaſon demonſtrates their exiſtence, yet it cannot pe- 
netrate beyond its boundaries, {if fo I may ſpeak) to reach 
them, but can only perceive them at a diſtance. Such is 
the doctrine of the exiſtence of - a Deity ; ſuth are the myſ- 
teries admitted in-Proteſtant communions. Thoſe myſteries 
which offend reaſon, (to expreſs myſelf in M.D'Alembert's 
brings them within reaſon's reach; we have all the foun- 
dation in the world: to conclude; that they do not exiſt; for 
though we cannot ſee an abſurd. thing, ye nothing is eaſier 
than to ſee an abſurdity. This is the caſe whenever two 
contradictory propoſitions are maintained. If you tell me 
that an inch is as long as a foot, you do not tell an obſcure, | 
. myſtery z * a palpable abſurdit | 
201 | B 3 


6 A Letter from JJ. Resa 
| himſelf, (contrary to that which he received from 

the divine hands? Should à doctor come and 
command me in God's name to believe that 
the part is greater than the whole, what could 

I chink within myſelf,” but that this man want - 
ed to make a fool of me? No doubt but the 
orthodox Chriſtian, who. ſees no abſurdit 
the myſteries of religion, is obliged to believe 
them: but if the Socinian finds them to be 
nonſenſe, what can we ſay to him Shall we 
attempt to convince him that they are not den- 
ſenſe?" He then will begin to demonſtrate to you, 
that it is nonſenſe to reaſon on what we can- 
not underſtand. 1 is to be done? Let 
4 Neither. am I more "offended, has: aka 


ſerve a mereiful God, ſhould reject the eternity 


of hell torments, if they find it inconſiſtent with 
his juſtice. In that caſe, let them interpret che 
Paflages contrary to their opinion, as Well as they 
"can, rather than give it up : for what elſe, can 
2 hey do ? * man 1 a e ** 3 
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—— ale — — 
what they will, they cannot be ſuonger than the demon- 


mraczon brought againſt it, becaufe this flows immediarely 


obige me to reject its authority, and far from making us 
wing at all, beeauſe ll principle of fach would be fob- 
verted. "Every man therefore, of what religion ſoever, who 
loys bo believes in fuchunyſteries, either 2 ow * 
nn nene 5 . nin 
; : | for 


our 


Aer gn 
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| for ide fublimneſt of all books chan myſelf; it 


affords me daily comfort and inſtruction, when 


L have a diſlike to other reading. Yet L maintain, 
that even if the Scriptures 


themſelves were to 
give you — of the Divine Ma- 
ai. se ee in this particular, as 
zhetry you would reject demonſtrations that 
— an abſurdity: for whatever, may be the 
authenticity of the ſacred text, ſtill it is more 
eredible that the Bible ſhauld be corrupted, than 
that the Deity ſhould be unjuſt or malevolent. 
Theſe, Sir, are the reaſons which would hinder 
me from cenſuring any candid and modeſt divines 
for | if at the ſame 
they profeſſed the doctrine of obliging 


3 body to be of their way; of thinking, - 1ſhall 8⁰ 
further ; ſentiments ſo agreeable to 2. rational, 
but inſirm creature, ſo worthy of a juſt and er- 
eiful Creator, in my apprehenſion appear far pre- 
| ferable to that ſtupid notion, which transforms 


man into a brute, and to that barbarous perſecu- 
tion, which delights with torturing. even in this 
life, thoſe whom it de votes to eternal torments in 


che nent. In this ſenſe, I return you thanks, in 
my country's name, for acknowledging that ſpirit 
of philoſophy and toleration in her glergy, and 

for the juſtice you have done this venerable body: 


upon this article I join iſſue with you. But from 


; RN RY _ 85 7 * ee, ae 
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— chapter bearing this title, in the eleventh book of 
Ne Chriſtian Dovcine, by profeſſor Vernet, There he 


B 4 will 


900 3 Chriſtian toleraden, eee, | 
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—— cM does it follow that her me 8 
are heretics? In —— — 
which you diſtinguiſi them, and the doctrines 
which you lay to their charge, I can neither fol- 
low, nor approve of your opinion. Thoughꝭ there 


may be nothing in this ſyſtem, but what does 


honour to ſuch as adopt it) yet I ſnall take care 


not to attribute it to our clergy, by whom it has 


dot Been openly acknowledged Ieſt the elogium 


Wattle 6165 Oak thoſe whom 
Fintended to commend: Why ſhould» I anſwer 


for other men's profeſſion of faith ? Have: not 
I had experience cuſs to he afraid of theſe raſh 
imputations? Are not there many, who have 


wem on ans a ſhould Furniſh | 


undertaken to anſwer for mine, by accuſing me 


of irreligion; who ſurely never looked into my 
breaſt? I ſhall not recriniinate upon them; for 


one of the duties of religion is to have a fre! 


pard td the ſecrets of hearts. Let us judge 
only of che actions of men, but leave it to God 


to judge of their faith) 


80 much, and perhaps. too much, conrerning 


| a point, the diſcuſſion uf which does not belon 


to me, nor indeed is the ſubject ofzedinilercer) 


The miniſters" of C Zen 
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will bee che fEUtchs For which ths Glubeb/ought) drr cr with 


a he dee ſtand in ed ef 


r caution in cenſuring errors againſt faith, than im- 


morality, and how in framing this cenſure, Chriſtian mode- 


ration, plutofophic Teaſon,” and -paſtbril zeal;* ing) be all 
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prieſts It behoves us to preſerve hem in their 
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an able pen to defencb their cauſe 4); neithet᷑ s ĩt 
me they would chuſe for their champion; beſides, 


diſquiſitions of this kind are too remote from my 


ſtudies, to purſue them with any pleaſurł: but 


as I had occaſion to mention the ſame article, 


where you charge them with opinions, which we: 
do not know they hold; to have been ſilent un 
chis charge, would ſeem as if I gave credit to it, 
which I am far from doing. Senſible of our 
nie in poſſeſſing a body of philoſophic and 
L-divines, or rather a corps 0f officets:of 
mdealiny (Y and miniſters of virtue, I am ſhocked 
whenever there is an occaſion oi chem to degrade 

emſelves, ſo as to be nothing diöre than mere 


en This is what they have dene, us T 28 ferm sd, by 
à⁊ public declaration. In my preſent retieat I lave not as yt 


bed a ſcht of ige ut T hear cat the pulſe, reecived it n 


2 Lr ee e —— 


pinion. Ia am ! ſenüble indeed; that this declaration 25 : 


my letter entifely fuperfluods, and pethiaprincany” "orhier Galt 
it might be looked upon as indifcreet ; but a8 f was going 
bo ſuppreſs it, 1 ound; that menioning r che artiẽle Rich 


that my ſilence might ſtill be conſtrued-.into a kind of con 
ſent. I have therefore ſuffered theſe reſlections to ſtand; and 
fo, much the more willingly, as though they may ſeem unſea- 
__— the affair being happily terminated, Kill they con- 
tain nothing in the whole but what does honour. to the church 
1 Geneva, and may, be of ſervice to mankind i in general. 
6 This, is the 'pame that the Abbe de St. Pierre always 


gave to the clergy, either to ak that thor ary wal r 
1 


ar that they ought to be fuch, 6 ot 
ey | 


gave occaſion to it, the ſame reaſon fill ſublifted; t 
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preſent ſtate. It behoves us to jet them enjoy the: 
peace they fo ſtrongly recommend to us, and to 
take care; that neither their repoſe nor ours be diſ . 
— odidusdiſpuces of divinity. It behoves 
us, in ſnort, to learn always by their inſtruction 
a: thar moderation and: TIE ric 
alſo Chnſtan vie... &b 
I proceed now to 2 queſtion. les ana: ai 
1 ä concern u allo — — 
ſcend che more vlg, 4 48 it — 
_ within: my province; this is the project for erect= 
ing a theatre at Geneva. I ſhall not give you 
my conjectures about the motives, which might 
have determined you to recommend to us an efta- 
bliſument ſo contrary to our ſtanding polity. 
Whatever may have been your reaſons, I have 
only to do with-onrs ;- and all chat 1 ſnall cake 
_ the liberty to ſay in regard to ye is, chat 
| a Jou are tite firſt philoſopher (a) —_— 
ed a free people in a ſmall city 


l ng to encu ier themſelves with ap 1 
lic ſpectacle. 77 Bs: S in of 
| jy = one — Gam 


one which you: ſeem to reſolve.) Whether plays 
— ——— — 
i „enn N 3 

e eee eee Mn ifoſophtrs, and 

both dear to MD Alembert, che modern perhaps would 
be of his opinion ; bat Tacitus, whom Re is fond of; whom 
he fadics, whom he thinks | proper to tranſlate, the grave 
Tacitus, whom he quotes ſo frequently, and whom he ſome- 
times itnſrares ſo welk in every thing but his obſcurity, ous 


ad 20 2 1. n _— 
77101 2 i con- | 
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eee morality > Whether with the auſte- | 
republic? Whether they oughit to be 


ty of 4 
tolerated in a ſmall city ? Whether the profeſſion 


of a comedian may be honourable ? Whether an 


aActreſs may be as virtuous as other women? Whe- 
ther good laws are ſuffieient to check abuſes? 
Whether theſe laws can be obſerved'? &. The 
real effects of the ſtage are all as yet problema 
tical, for this reaſon, - that as the diſputes which 
they occaſion, are only between the clergy and 
the laity, 
dium of their prejudices. Theſe, Sir, are re- 
 fearches not unworthy of your pen. For my part; 
without 
duous à province, I ſhall be content with en- 
aquiring after thoſe further explications which you 
have rendered feceſſary; and 1 beg — 
fider, that” In” giving my opinion as you Have 
done, I my duty to my country, and 


chat if I am nen 10 man can be hurt by 


im; error. 5 ef 104 YT PRINT of rp in, © Ld 

The firſt- bie Fonds 1666 Wel en 
tions, inftantly ſhews me that plays are Yeſigned 
to amoſe: and if it be true that mankind muſt 


have amuſements, you will allow at leaſt that they 


ate lawful; no farther than as they art neceſfary ; 
aud chat every uſeleſs entertainment is an evil, 
eſpecially to a ſhort- lived being,” whoſe tine is fo 
Precious. Man has pleaſures founded in his nature, 
in his occupations, his relations, his wants ; and 


theſe being more erquilite in proportion bo che vit- | 


tue and innocence of the perſons who taſte them, 
wacker thoſe perſons almoſt infenſible to other 


enjoy- 


each fide views them through the me- 


myſelf able to engage in fo ar- 


3 o 


eodtmmatts;;: A a ſon, Aas a Titi, 
zen, have duties of ſo tender a nature, that it is 
employment enough 10 diſchange chem. A right 
uſe of time enhanxes its value, and the better it is, 
employed, the leſs we have to ſpare. Thus we, 
ever ſind that the habit of labour renders inaction; 
tireſome, and that a good conſcience extinguilheg 
all taſte for idle pleaſures (a): but it is diſcontent, 
it is lazineſs, it is the neglect of ſimple and nag 
tural pleaſures, that occaſion the neceſſity of ar- 


attention entirely taken up by the ſtage ; it looks, 
as if they could find no employment within thema 
ſelves. 1; It was pature icſelf that dictated the 

_ anſwer; of that harbarian, to Prin. who: had 


of, the, games eſtabliſhed. at -Romes... 3 i 
Romans (ſaid the good man) no wives nor chil- 
dren ? The barbazian was in the right. We 
imagine ourſelves to be in company at the theatre 
whereas there every body is alone: thither we 
go to forget our friends, r telations. our neigh- 
bours,.'only to. concern ourſelves i in fabulous re- 
preſentations, to lament the misfortunes of the 
dead, or to laugh at the living. But IL ſhould 
have remembered, that this is no longer the lan- 
guage of our times; I ſhall therefore explain my- 
ſelf in another, which will be better underſtood. 

To aſk whether public entertainments are good 
or bad in themſelves, is too vague a queſtion ; it is 


. e a ae before we have aſce rained the 
=” n 7 5 
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Koster 


tiſicial amuſements. I do not like to ſee peoples 
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terms. Public entertainments are made for the 


people, and it is only by their effects on them 
that we! can determine. their abſolute qualities. 
There may be an infinite variety of theſe enter- 
rainments: (4)z-as. there. is an infinite variety of 
manners, conſtitutions, and characters i in different 
nations. Nature is the ſame: TLallow; but nature 
modified by religion, government, law, cuſtoms, 
prejudices, and climates, becomes ſo different from 
itſelf, that we muſt no longer enquire for what 
is ' ſuitable: to man in general, but what ĩs proper 
5 _ in n a e or Pub N e 
11 
b Thi be public eee e are us 
«in themſelves, as thoſe: which ate cruel, indecent, or 
« licentious :. ſuch were ſome. of the games of the Pagans. 
Rut there are others indifferent in their nature, and which 
% become vicious only by the abuſe made of them. For 
« inſtance, plays have nothing bad in themſelves, ſo far 
e as they repreſent the different characters and actions 
„of mankind; they might even be rendered not only 
% ag e, but inſtructive to people of all conditions; 
A if they. contain a corrupt morality, if the perſons 
„ho exerciſe this profeſſion lead a debauched life, and 
2 contribute to debauch others; > If ſuch entertainments en- 
« courage vanity, idleneſs, laxury, incontinency, it is Plain 
then that they tend to a bad purpoſe, and that unleſs we can 
« find a way to correct or to guard againſt this abufe; we had 
4 better renounce ſuch _ of entertainment.” by 2 
_ . 3. 42291 & 15. een es XG 5 
Here we ſee the right ſtate. of: the queſtion. The pane 
is to know whether: the morality, of the ſtage is neceſſarily 
corrupted; Whether the abuſes, are inevitable; whether 
the inconveniencies ariſe from the nature of the thing, 0 or 
from cauſes Which! it is | poſſible | to remove, 4 . 
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nander's plays, which had been written for the 
Athenian ſtage, did not at all ſuit that of Rome; 
hence the ſhows of gladiators, which in the times 
of the republic uſed to inſpire the Romans with 
courage; had no other effect, under the emperors 
than to Take thoſe very Romans ferocious and 
cruel: from the ſame ſpectacle exhibited at dif- 
ferent times, the people learned at firſt'to under 
mier dir own lives, ar e e e 
— of others. ty 
Mich regaad{ es the trecies af-public- extertain: 
3 muſt be determined by the pleaſurt 
they afford, and not by their utility. If there 
is any utility to be obtained by them, well and 
goed: but the chief intent is to pleaſe; and pro- 
vided the people are amuſed, this view is fulfilled. 
This alone will ever hinder theſe inſtitutions from 
having all the advantages of which they are ſuſ- 
— and they muſt be greatly miſtaken, Who 
Pa of an idea of perfection, which cannot be 
reduced to practice, without offending thoſe whom 
we would willingly inſtruct. Hence ariſeth the 
difference of entertainments according to the dif- 
ferent character of nations. A people of an in- 
trepid ſpirit, but determined and cruel, will have 
ſpectacles full of danger, where valour and reſo- 
lution are moſt conſpicuous. A hot fiery people 
are for bloodſhed, for battles, for. the indulging 
of ſanguinary paſſions. A voluptuous nation wants 
muſic and dancing. A polite people require love 
and gallantry. A trifling people are for mirth 
and ridicule; Trabit ſua quenmpgue. voluptas. To 
4g * the entertainments muſt encou- 
n rage. 
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rage, 3 amen 
derate, their affectiona. 


1 "The finge in general is; a.pichurs of ths hn 


paſſions, . the original af which is imprinted in 
every heart: but if the painter did not Fx at 


to flatter theſe paſiions, the ſpectators would ſoom 


be offended, not chuſing to ſee their faces in ſuch 
2 light as muſt render them contemptible to them- 


ſelves. And if he draws ſome in odious colours, 
it is only ſuch as cannot be called general, and 


are naturally hated. Thus the author ſo far does 
no more than follow the opinion of the public ; 
and then theſe odious paſſions are always employed 
to ſet off others, thaugh not more lawful, yet more 


agreeable to the ſpectators. Reaſon alone is of 


no uſe upon the ſtage. A man without paſſions, 
or that has them abſolutely under his command, 
would engage nobody in his favour; and it has 
been obſerved, that the character of a Stoic in 


would be intolerable; in comedy, at Ut 


moſt would make you laugh, 

Let us not then attribute to, the ſtage a power 
of changing opinions. or manners, When it has 
only that of following or heightening them. 
author, who offends the general taſte, may as well 
ceaſe to write, for. hb will read his works. 
When Mohere reformed the ſtage, he attacked 
modes and ridiculous cuſtoms; but he did not 


affront the See taſte 0 he either followed or 


explained 


0 ade . even this great 
have found it very difficult to maintain his ground; 
the campleceſt of all * at its very birth, WE. 


An 
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explained ir, as Corneille did alſo on his part. 
It was the ancient French theatre that began to 
offend this taſte; for though the age improved 
an politeneſs, the ſtage ſtill preſerved its primi- 
tive rudeneſs. Hence the general tafte having 
changed ſince thoſe two authors, - if both their 
maſter- pieces were ſtill to make their firſt ap- 
Pearance, they would certainly be damned. Nor 
does it ſignify that they are yet admired b7 
connoiſſeurs ; if the public ſtill admires them, 
it is rather through ſhame of retracting, than 
from any real ſenſe of their beauties. It is ſaid 
that a good play will never miſcarry; indeed I 
believe it : and this is becauſe a good play never 
runs counter to the manners (a). of the preſent 
cCauſe it was acted too ſoon, and the pablic were uot yer * 
for the Miſanthropf e. | 
1 PPP 
namely, that a: nation frequently followeth cuſtoms which 
it deſpiſes, or is ready to deſpiſe, as ſoon as a perſon ftarts 
up that has the courage to ſet the example. -When the folly | 
of the Pantins-was acted in my time, the comedians did no 
more than expreſs on che ſtage what they themſelves thought, 
who ſpent the whiole day in this fooliſh amuſement: but the 
ſettled inclinations, cuſtoms, and prejudices of a nation ought 
always to be reſpected on the ſtage: | Never vid 56. gl 
find his” account in violating this lav. 2 
_ (4) Tmakeuſe of the words taſte or manners indifferently 
for though, theſe are not the ſame things, yet they have erer 
2 common original, and are ſubje& to the ſame revolutions. | 
This by no means imports, that good taſte and good man- 
ners obtain always at the ſame time, a 3 n 
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tim: Who can have the leaſt” Joubr, * that 
the very beſt tragedy of Sophocles would ibe hiſſec 
off our modern ſtage ? We cannot put ourſelves 
inc the ꝑlace of peqple zn, have 422 | 
the: leaſt reſemblan te I”, 

Het Every author W ene to 3 Ki” 
reign manners, takes great care however to 
accommodate lümſelf to ours, Without this 
precaution it is impoſſible for him to ſucceed 3 
and even the ſucceſs of ſuch as have vfed it, 

depeods frequently on cauſes different from thoſe 
ſuppaſed by a ſupetficial obſerver. When: Har- 
leguin Sauvage meets with ſo favourable a-recep- 
tion, is ĩt to; be imagined that this proceeds from 
the liking which the ſpectators have for the ſim- 

plicity of his character, or that any one of them 
all would be glad to reſemble him? Far from 
it 3 thecteaſon is, beeatiſe this play humours their 
turncof mind, which is to be fond of novelties. 
Nom there are no greater novelties ta them, than 
thoſe of nature. It is the very averſion they 
have ta: thisgs common and uſual; that ſom. 
tin en ere return to thingy? the; wn 
ſimple. burg 2511512 
1111 Pram the brtt or haſh Str vaten it follows, 
that the general effect of a play, is te heighten 
che national character: to ſtrengthen the natural in- 


Clinations, o and to git @ nem vigour to the pa 


ſiong i toladhis ſenſe dne. would imagine, that as 
this eſſtteqnſiſts in heightening, and not in chang- 
ing he eſtabliſned manners, the comic muſe would = 
have ang effect: upon the good, ati an all one 

| bats the igious, | Even 8 firſt caſa che point 


dierchi would 


„ from thoſe, with which ir inſpi 
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would ſtill be to know, whether when the paſſions 
. too much irritated, they do not degenerate 
into vices. I am not ignorant chat the poetic art, 
ſo far as it regards the theatre, to a con» 
trary effect; and to purge while it excites the paſ- 
\ ions ; but I have great difficulty to underſtand 
this rule. Is it that to grow temperate and wite, 
_ we ſhould on. od with Dong” wee" carr and 
2 ang. 
1 Not ar all u bag n, gay ur defenders 
« of the ſtage. Tragedy indeed pretends, that 
the ſeveral paſſions ſhould move us; but it 
„does not always require, that we ſhould have 
* the ſame feeling, as a man really tormented by 
«<a paſſion. On the contrary, its aim mote fre- 
„ quently is to excite quite different ſentiments 
its heroes.” 
They tell us further, chat if poet abuſe the 
power of moving the paſſions,” in order to en- 
gage e bad character, this miſtake 
dug to be attributed to ignorance, or to the 
_cdepravity of the artiſt, not to che art. They 
tell us, laſtly, chat a faithful repreſentation of the 
paſſions, and of the anxieties attending them, is 
alone en te nabe er this rock with 
wat worn care. s io 
To be die of! the Easnede of theſe 
en ve need only to conſult our own breaſts 


# a" 


z at the end of a tragedy.” Can the concern, the 


_ faid to be the forerunners of a difj 


pain, the pity we feel during the play, and which 

continue ſome time after it is over, can cheſe be 

do re- 

__ and fubduc our * Thoſe lively, 
oy: — 
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ee which, by frequent repetition muſk 
needs groꝶ habitual, are they proper to moderate 
our affections 2, Why, ſhould the idea of pain 
ariſing from the paſſions, efface the remembrancs 
of .jays which. alſo flow from the lame ſource, and 
which the poet takes care, to repreſent. in lively 
Colours, in order to ambelliſh his play? Is it 
not well known that all the paſſigns are liters, 
that one only is ſufficient. to excite a thouſand, 
and that to combat one by means of another, is 
the way to render the heart more ſenſible to them 
all? The inſtrument that ſeryes to purge them 
is teaſon ; and reaſon, J have already taken no- 
tices, has no effect upon the ſtage. It is true, 
ve dg nat ſhare the affections of all the cha- 
racterꝭ ; ſor as their | intereſts are oppoſite, the 
poet muſt make us prefer ſome particular one to 
another, atherwiſe we ſhould not be affected a 
all: hut te attain this end, he is far from chuſing 
che paſſian he likes himſelf; he is rather obliged | 
tg chuſe that which is our favourite. What has 
been. laid of che ſpecies of plays, ought alſo to be 
_ Underſtogd of the intereſt by which they engage 
the audience. At London a lady intereſts the 
ſpectators in her favour, by making them hate 
che French. At Tunis the favourite paſſion would 
be piracy; at Meſſina, deep revenge; at Goa, 
the honour of committing Jews to the flames. 
mern an author (a): offend" . theſe preju- 
* r. "Ou | dices, 
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ſtage a man, Who is boneſt, but withal a ſimple clown, 
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dices, he might write a very fine play, which 
nobody” would 80 t fee acted ? and then he 
would be taxed with 1 for having failed 
in the firſt rule of his art, the baſis and foun- 


dation of all the reſt, which is to ſucceed. Thus 


re. have not, and 
foments thoſe we have. 'H. de ub e ine" way 
to adminiſter a remedy ? 3 2 


ar n ee and 
oinjedier cauſes, which muſt hinder- dramatic 


ances from attaining that high degree of 
of which they are ſuſceptible; and 


pect from ſuch an entertainment. Were we even 


the people 


Now laws have no acceſs 


eo the e tage, where the . wan 0 


nr ſj 
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from prejudice, who after receiving an affront from a bully, 
does not think proper to have his throat cut by the offender ; 


then let him exhauſt. che whole theatrical art to rendet theſe 


from! producing thoſe - good effects one might eu- 


to-ſuppole this Perfection as great as can be, and 
az well diſpoſed" as you pleaſe, ſtil! 
theſe effects would ſignify nothing, for want of 
means to render them ſenſible. © 1 know but of 
three ſorts of means that can contribute to in- 
fluence the manners of à people, namely, the 
rer ERR of opinion, and the 


4 


eee eee e 


I am much miſtaken if he ſucceeds. 
e The law may dete 


play, and the manner of — (— wang] 


nechd Wied, tha ee ed d 
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be a pain and not an amuſement. Nor a 
nion depend on this entertainment, ſince the ſtage, 
inſtead of preſcribing, receives laus from the 
public; and a8 for the pleaſure that may, be en- 
JjJoyed in the repreſentation, its whole effect is to 
F e 
* Ler us ſee whether ibere can he any other 
Penne The ſtage; you will ſay, under a proper 
regulation, renders virtue amiable; and vice odi- 
ous. Indeed! And was it not the ſame before 
there were plays? Was it not uſual then to love 
honeſt men, and to deteſt knaves? and are theſe 
ſentiments weaker where there are no theatrical 
entertainments? The ſtage renders virtue amiable 
A great wonder truly, that it ſhould do what 
nature and reaſon have done before it! Knaves 
ſociety, when known to be ſuch? Is it very cer- 
tain, that this averſion is more the work of the 
author, than a conſequence of the crimes Which 
he makes them commit? Is it very certain, that 
the bare recital of thoſe crimes would ſtrike us 
with leſs horror, than the painting them in ſuch 
lively colours? If his whole art conſiſts in exhi- 
biting malefactors to our view, in order to render 
them odious, I do not ſee any great beauty in 
this art; and there are but too many other -lec- 


i, eh ed ue Gd ben 
to death; neither could he keep them all awake; and a 


ſhort nap had like to have coſt Veſpaſian his life. Ve ex> 


cellent performers of the opera at Paris, O !- if you had 
ur, pcs Erb wt Fe pra 


W 
* 5 tures 


Shall I venture to add à furmiſe which: comes 


22 A Letter from JL JiRovezrav 
tures in life, without having recburſe to this. 


into my head? I queſtion whether any man 
whatever, upon hearing a plain narrative of the 
erimes of Phædra and Medea, before łe went to 
the play, would not deteſt them much more at 
the beginning, than at the end of the repreſen- 


tation; nud if "this queſtion be well founded, 


What ſhall we chink e e een 
of renn be 

I ſhould: e Uiad- wi fer Uh body 4 could 
3 me clearly, and without a parade 
of words, how it: was poſſible for him to raiſe 
ſentiments in my breaſt, which I had not felt be- 
fore, and to make me judge of moral entitiek, 


otherwiſe than as I judge of them within myſelf? 


Ho Puerile and ſenſeleſs art all theſe preten nom ? 


art, it would have been long ago disfigured ! For 


my part, were I to be ſtill; treated as a knave for 
daring to maintain that mankind are born virtuous, 
1᷑ chin and believe I have proved t: the ſource 
bf that affection which attaches us to virtue, and 

_ " inſpires us with averſion to vice, is within our- 


ſelves, and not in the play. Aft cannot pro- 


duce, it can only employ, this affeftion; The 
Der ha ee ee 


tho 
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hat they will, this love is implanted in man, and ferves 


* 


Tor a mle of conſcience. I might quote here as un ex- 


umple tlie little entertainment called Nanine, which has 
: e Een Ik —_— 


3 
- Ave. 
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the human breaſt as ſolf love ; it does nat ſpring 
from an arrangement of the ſcenes, the author dares 
not carry it thither, he finds it theres and by 
flattering chat pure paſſion, eo 
ing tears from the audience. 

Imagine a comedy as perfect. as you pleaſe2 
8 man, that upon going to ſee it 
the firſt time, is not alteady convinced of what 
is proved there, and already prejudiced. in favour 
of thoſe who are repreſented in an amiable light ? 
But this js not the point in queſtion 3 it. ĩs to act 
up to our principles, and to follow che example 
of thoſe whom we eſtrem. Man has always an 
honeſt heart in whatever does not perſonally re- 
late to himſelf. In quarrels where we are barely 
ſpectators, inſtantly we eſpouſe the cauſe of juſ- 
tice; and at every knaviſh act we conceive the 
higheſt indignation, ſo long as we deri ve no be- 
nefit from it ourſelves: but as ſoon as we find 
our. intereſt concerned, our ſentiments. begin m 

change; and then it is, but then only, that we 
that good which we naturally love. Is it not a 
neceſſary effect of the conſtitution of things, that 
aà knave ſhall derive a double advantage, one 

from his own injuſtice, and the other from ano- 
ther man's honeſty ? Is it poſſible for him to make 
a better bargain, than to oblige all the world to 
be honeſt, except a ſa te, man 


B n e 
vnour, virtue, and the pure ſentiments. of nature are pre- 
R Eo BE Bos 
+ | ä ſhall- 
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| ſhall behave towards him Ga tric 1 
he himſelf ſhall do juſtice do no man? He is in 
love with virtue, there is no manner of doubt, but 
ir is with his neighbour's virtue, becauſe he hopes 
to benefit by it; he does not chuſe to have any him- | 
ſelf becauſe it would be expenſive. What is it then 
that he goes to ſee at the theatre? The very thing 
which he would be glad to find every where * 
virtuous leſſons to the publie, out of which num 
ber be excepts himſelf; and people facrificing 

every conlideration to their darf, while from him 
7 is to be expected. a in 1600 02 qu 

Some will ſay that tragedy excites the audience 
to pit by means of terror: be it fo but What 
ſort of pity is this? A fleeting concern, which 
laſts no longer than the illuſion that gave it 
birth; a remnant of natural tenderneſs, quickly 
ſtifled" by the paſſions ; in ſhort, a barren pity, 
fed- with a few tears, and never productive of 
the leaſt aft of humanity. Thus did the bloody 
Sylla weep 'at misfortunes, of which he himſelf 
was not the cauſe. Thus did the tyrant of Pheræ 
hide himſelf at the play, leſt he ſnhould be ſeen 
to ſigh with Andromache and Priamus, while he 
ſele not the leaſt concern at the cries of ſo many 
unfortunates, aer wor wed hat ramen by | 
his orders. e tim A5 
f it be “ ter Piogrnes: ae obſerves; 
that the human breaſt is more affected with ma- 
ginary than with real evils ; if the repreſentations 
of che ſtage will ſometimes command a greater 
ſtream of tears from the audience, than perhaps | 

"would thed as the fight of the real object; 
; ut 


| VU; 148g] 
It is not ſo much, as the Abbe du Bos imagine 
that the concern is weaker, and does not riſe 


allay of inquietude. By ſhedding tears at thoſe re- 
2 we diſcharge all the duties of hu- 


anity, without any other inconveniency: but 


real miſeries require ſomething” more; namely; 
to aſſiſt, to conſole, to eaſe the unfortunate, which 
would be making us ſhare in their afflictions, and 
atleaſt involve us in troubles, fromwhich, through 
our natural indolence, we would willingly be ex 


empt. It may be ſaid, that we are narrow heart- | 


ed, for fear of the expence with which pity is 


attended. 531443 03 £8 «£ 3154 FEISS h & 505620 0 3 29412 
Upon the whole, n en Rath to admire 


this? great | exploits" of fabulous heroes, and to 


weep over imaginary woes, what can we expect 
more from him? Is not he content with him- 


ſelf? Does not he boaſt of his compaſſionate 


diſpoſition? Does not he diſcharge every duty he 
owes to virtue, by honouring it on the ſtage ? 


to practiſe it himſelf ? By no means een 
8 he n player.” A; =, N * 


3 * 8 y - . 3 


00-461 


— „Y ee r . us 1 


juſt to what: degree we pleaſe; and that he makes us fall 
in love with his heroes, juſt ſo far as we pleaſe. This 18 


to a tragedy, becauſe it affects them ſo deeply, as to be 


| Inconvenient ; others, aſhamed of weeping at a play, ſhed 


tears nevertheleſs in ſpite of them; and theſe” effects are 
too frequent, ups A. . een, 


1 ** 
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be grief (a), but becauſe it is pure, and without any 


What would you have him do more? For him 


contrary to experience, - A great many people forbear going 


| 
| 
| 


— being brought nearer m our 
times, is removed. 60 4 greater diſtance. When 
1; . Q. Elizabeth, 22 

that 


„is thrown ten-centuries cken 


reduce all the duties of humanity, to ator, har 
ren affections; to make us extol our courage 
by commending that of our humanity 
—— ne 
lieve, _— WP do a 
God blefy'you. = gy yore 
The ſtage, it is rue,” might wear a pillows 
: dreſs, and the theatrical tone in comedy might 
be levelled to that of real life > however, manners 
are not corrected thus, but painted; and de- 
my does not appear hideous to an ugly 


| -7* 2. fellow. 


* i me them by 4 0. 


catira, we quit probability, and the picture is 
of no effect. — games ys 


falling into ridicule; vice no longer frilies- 
| with horror, — — 
without encouraging the latter. Why, you will 
ſay to me, ſhould: this oppoſition be ſuppoſed? 
Why, Sir? becauſe honeſt men never detide 
thing is leſs pleaſant and riſible than indignant 
virtue. On the contraty, ridicule is the favourite 
weapon of vice. It is wich this it attacks the 
reverence due tb. virtue, rill at lenge an ſenſe 
thefrol: i is extinguiſhed in the human breaſt.” | 

Thus we ate obliged to — tide 
idea of | which they would fam art 
bute to plays, as directed towards the-:public 
utility. It is a miſtake, ſays a grave writer (a), 
20/expedt they Sud ſhow: us the true relations of 
things: for in general, the poet only wants to alter 
theſe relations, in order to adapt them to che 
public taſte. In comedy he deals in miniatute, 
and ſinks below nature; in tragedy, he ſwells 
they are never in proportion, and we always 
meet with beings on the ſtage chat bear no 
ſo certain is this difference, chat Ariſtotle-mitkes 
| e e e e Nee LN 
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RB n nme 
clearer lignt. id en eig or ent 


venture to advance another, which may be eaſily 


„Akan from]. HRS 
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tari conantur. Is not this an excellent imitation; 


which propoſeth for: its object that which has 
0 exiſtence, I leaveth that which really: ex- 
iſta, namely, the medium between want and 
excels, as a thing of no manner of uſe? But 
what; ſignifies it whether the object of imita- 
tion be real, provided the deception ſuoceeds? 
The main point is to excite the curioſity of the 
public. Theſe productions of wit and genius, 
like [moſt others, aim at more than ap- 
plauſe. When the author: meets with this, and 
the actors have had their ſhare; the intent of the 
Play is fulfilled, and no - other advantage is re- 
quired. Now if there is no good, there is harm; 
and as of this there can be no doubt, the queſtion 
to me appears to be decided: but let us proceed 


In e a nee truths, I will 


proved, that the French ſtage, with all its faults, 
Sony" a pre as can be, either in regard to 
„ or improvement; and that theſe two 
advantages are mixed in ſuch proportion, as they 
cannot be altered without depriving the one of more 
than would be given to the other, which would 


render this ſtage ſtill leſs perfect. Not but that 


a man of genius may invent a ſpecies of drama 
preferable to that which now obtains : but as this 
new ſpecies would ſtand in need of the abilities 
of the author to ſupport itſelf, of courſe it would 
A eich him; and ole who came aur an. 
a ing 
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a of the ſame reſources, would be 
abliged to have tetcourſe to the common expe- 
dients of engaging the audience. And what - 
are theſe expedients? Great exploit, illuſtrious 
names, horrid crimes, and ſublime virtues in 

tragedy; drollery and ridicule in comedy; an 
love in both (3). I want to Know what ſervice 
all this can be to moral? 

Tou will ſay, that by pioctical Julthee vice 15 
aluays puniſhed, and virtue rewarded. But even 

Sig this to be true, as moſt tragic ſubjects 
are only mere fables, or the invention of a poet's 
brain they malte no great impreſſion on the 
ſpectators; by ſhewing that our aim is to in- 
ſttuct them, our defign is fruſtrated. Again; 

theſe puniſnments and rewards operate by fuch” 
unuſual means, that the like is never 1 
ed to happen in the natural courſe of things. 
Laſt of all, I deny the fact. It is not, neither 
can it be, generally true: for this not being the 
aim to which the poets generally direct tfleir Paare 
they muſt very ſeldom hit it, and very often it 
would be a bar to their ſucceſs. Whether vice 
or virtue prevails, what does it ſignify, provided 
the characters are of ſo exalted a ſtation as to 
ſtrike the audiener . Thus on the French ſtage, 
the maſt perfect beyond contradiction, or at leaſt 
the moſt regular that ever exiſted, do nm 


4. at at ff Ke: 2 18 4 20 * 1 2 * #4 2 3 


. The Greeks had, no occaſion to ground, and indeed 
they did not ground, the principal Intereſt, of tragedy in 
love. Wich us tragedy, not having | the ſame reſource, 
cannot do without this intereſt. The reaſon” of this dif. 
creke@ "wo Mall ew erenfter. * 
. 494301 12 : 4s behold 
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eolouring as the enplaits af an heroe? Where 
then is the moral of ſue a pince, except it be to 
encourage more Catilinrs, and to give to wicked 
knaves the reward of public eſteem, due only to 
virtue ? ut ſuch is the taſte, which a dramatic 
poet is obliged to flatter ; and ſuck are the man- 
— Learning, wit, and courage 
engroſs our admiration; and virtue, ſweet, modeſt 
virtue, thou remaineſt unhonoured ! Blind chat we 
are, in the midſt of ſuch a gleam of light ! Tool to 
and contemptible that wretch ĩs, who abuſeth the 
genius and abilities given him by nature, is curls. 
and plague mankind? 

„ Atreus and Mabomet have not even the poor 
reſource: of the unravelling of the plot. The 
monſter that acts the heroe in each of thoſe pieces, 
completes and quietiy enjoys his villanyz and one 


4 them ſays in pre 1 In the N 
721 ie ee u. fruit of my iſle. 
<IH9E7 If. 717 ige. % S102 


— 90-dapghſsy the ehan the 
| are diſmiſſed with this beautiful maxim; 
they will not conelude from thence, chat vice is 
rewarded wich pleaſure aud enjoyment; but 1 
Would aſk. them, what improvement could they 
poſſibly receive. from a Plays, THAN fuck a, n 
vas eſtabliſhed ? 

121 Wu regand 20: Mahoret,/: the exror. of fixing 
| tis! public admiration on the guilty, would 
be here ſo much the greater, as this character ig 
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and virtue of Topinus Ca). | 
thoroughly ſenſible: of his own! ſtrength, chuld 
— ——— two. ofach incerocuors in 
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 hobght, in che ſcene here Omar and Zapi 


appear tos 
ether, than in that of Mahomet: And this I took 60 b 
#6. 1 | 


fanaticiſm, ought to ſp. i 


raiſes him above the condition of humanity. But Mats: 
met is not 4 fanatic ;\'be" is 4 Knave, who knows there 
is no occaſion to akt the ſaint before Zopirus ; and there- 


fort (endeayours' to ain him (by än affected confidence, and 


by matives of ambition. Therefore from the part which 


22 tht r for this 
ery reaſon, is in g er ſtation, and has a 
of mankind, All this he himſelf eicher * 
pi ves to underſtand, in that Nene. It was, conſequently, i 

ro Malt, ir 1 did not perecivete; Vat rhis is the baſe WI | 


155 


us minor authors. Attempting to cenſure the writing of 
our maſters, we are ſo ſtupid as to miſtuke a thouſand things 
for blemiſlies, which are beantias in cherche 0 of nien of judg+ - 
nn en 25 1998979 94 Hoem G 51 59 


._- vaatwad D'Atzvitents 4 — 
la particular ſo much commendeti/ asi it feerts to 
me to deſerve; but, IKłknom of not in the hole 
citcle of Frefich play, chat has girater ſtrokes of 
a maſterly hand; and where the ſacred character of 
virtue has more ſenſibliy the 3 over 
ſublime: getiius, 5:43 Sat to See ee 
Another conſideration, which tends to juſtibythis | 
performance, is, that the intent of the pbet is not 
merely to expoſe criminal actions, but thoſe 
_ which;are the conſequence of fanaticiſm in patticu- 
An 1 people may take care to di- 
ſtinguiſh and ta guard againſt them. Unfortunately, 
3 all — that kind is not only uſeleſs, but fre- 
quently dangerous. Fanaticiſm is not an error; but 
a blind a ſenſeleſs fury, which reaſon can never 
2 n bounds. The only way to hinder it 
eading, is to reſtrain thoſe who broach it. In 
vin ig it to domonſtrate to madmen, that they are 
eceived by their leaders; flill they will be ad cager as 
ever to follow them. Wherever fanaticiſm has heen 
introduced, I ſee but one way to ſtop: its progreſs; 
and that is, to combat it with its Oyn weapons. 
Little does it avail, either to reaſon or to convince 
you muſt lay aſide philoſophy, ſhut, your books, 
take up the ſword, and puniſh the knaves. Furs 
ther, I am very much afraid, in regard to Maho- 
met, that: his magnanimity will greatly diminiſh 
the atrotiouſneſs of his crimes in the eye of the 
ſpectator; ; and that a play of this ſtatnp, acted 
before pet ons capable of chuſing fot themſelves, 
Would make more Mahomet's than Zopiruss, 
"This. hqwever, is certain, that examples of Ry 
fort are. very little Lad. to virtue. 
recs D Nw 


the horror which he inſpires, is all thrown _ 


Wiley; and chough be is great only in his fury, 


radter, capable of ſharing 
with him: for, as to the whining Pliſth | 
not ho he came to be introduced into —— 
dy. There in no mentien of love in —— 


di ib de: evany:obiag ad; he ought w have 


done ir alſo in thin. Surely the audienc aſt be 


| of love incermixed with thoſe of Arre 


rr 


a great many may ſeem perhaps a fault. The 
„ e 

ge; "that. which Perhaps comes neareſt 
che tals of the ancients. 2 
%%% 
who engages our pity, becauſe of his condition 
of humanity,” and his/unhappineſs. I chink chat 


fi > ee reaſon, ——— 


Leg ” . 
2 een 


regard to the fault for which he ſuffers, Its 
e and too Geverely puniſhed; and it is bit a 
trifle! to a theatrical villain,” who is vane el 
-— -q—_— n 3 7 975 =" 0 
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None uf theſe encuſes hath the foul Atreus: 
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b M. DiAtenarks, I 
than moves the piſions; We could with that 
our fublime"wrkors would vouchfafe a title te 
deſcend from their high” flights, and to excite 
our -compatſion,” for che ſufferings of plain hu- 
manity belt. directing dur pity only towards 


I compathion, ' The ancients had 
heroes, And yet they brought familiar 1 
rafters” on che ſtage; on che contrary, 


introduoe none but heroes, and have ley 
Any familiar characters. Tbe ancients ſpoke of 


humanity in leſs 
than we ho to practiſe it. One might apply to 
this *purpoſe a paſſage out of Plutarch, which T 
catinor'he)py rranſeribing, An old man at Athens 
Was looking out for à place to fit down at the play, 
dat could find none; when forme young men, 
Prreeiving hes uneaſine g, beckoned to him ar 
u diſtance?” upon bis approaching, they ſat 
Cloſer to due er and made a jeſt of him. 
Thus the good old man went round, in great 
-6onfuffon; and fill derided by the Athenian 


_ youth.” The Spartan ambaſſadors "ſeeing; this, 


tree up immediately, and placed him ho- 
nobrabiy in che hidMe of them. This — 
Hhiviour was dbferved' by che whole | 
and met with univerſal ipplaiſe. Har! fad FA 


old man with a toe of concern, be "Mbehians 


kno good bthivivitr, but the Lacedenotiidns Prattiſe. 
*. W e e and ancient man- 
ner 

To rauen 5 my ſabe Whats ie Ridin 
Kenn and Adipus, but that gran is nota 


Roricl a Tile; but they knew better 


36 A Letter from J. J. Rousses au 
free agent, and that the deity puniſhes him for 
crimes which he compels him to commit? What 
do we learn from Medea, but that the fury of 
jealouſy may render a mother moſt cruel and un- 
natural? And thus continuing to examine moſt 
of the French tragedies, you will find that they 
are remarkable for monſters, and horrid crimes; 
which may. ſerve, if you will, to render the 
play engaging, and to exerciſe virtue; but are 
certainly dangerous, as they accuſtom the eye to 
Thocking ſcenes, and to crimes which the audience 
ought not ſo much as to know or to think poſſible. 
Neither is it true that murder and parricide are 

always rendered odious. By the help of a few 


convenient ſuppoſitions, they become either lawful 


or excuſable. We are inclinable to excuſe Phædra, 
though guilty of inceſt, and ſnhedding innocent 
blood. Syphax, poiſoning his wife; the young 


; Horatius, ſtabbing his ſiſter Agamemnon, a | 


crificing his daughter; Oreſtes, cutting his 


ther's throat; all theſe, are intereſting A 


'Befi des, the poet in order to make each of them 


ſpeak i in character, is obliged to put the moſt vile 


maxims and principles into the yes of villains, 
clad in all the pomp of verſification, and pro- 


nounced with a n tone, der the the 
inſtruction of the audience. DAS i 441 4:5 
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ments, it was. becauſe. they repreſented ſome of 


their old ſtories, which in all ages had been cur- 
rent among the common people; and they had 


their — hog „ reviving the re- 


for expoſing _—_— 
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of the aghittaſters to the public 


F maintain it, and I appeal to the terror of 


1440 M. DAA Er. 37 
verſion, But 
how can the ſame tragedy, Pay 1 85 


fame © motives © and intereſt, find ſpectators 
amongſt” us, that are able to bear the ſhock- 
ing images it exhibits to their view, or the cha- 


racters ĩt brings on the ſtage? One kills his fa- - 


ther, (marries his mother, and diſcovers himſelf 
to be the brother of his own children. Another 
compels a ſon to murder his father. A third 


makes the father drink off the blood of his ſon. 
Who can help being ſhocked at the very idea of 
theſe horrid ſcenes, which have been introduced 


upon the French ſtage, to amuſe the mildeſt 


and the humaneſt people upon earth! NG 


my readers: the ſhows of the gladiators were 
not half {6 barbarous. It is true, that among 


them human blood was ſeen to flow; but they 


did not defile their ee e 8 erimes 


repugnant to nature. 


> Luckily, the preſent "taſte ag: PREY is 0 


distant from our manner of life, and preſents 
us with ſuch monſtrous and unnatural characters, 
that neither the example of their vices is conta - 


gious, nor that of their virtues inſtructing; and 


in proportion as it attempts leaſt to inſttuct, ir 


does leaſt harm. But far otherwiſe is it with re- 
gard to comedy, where the manners have a more 
immediate relation to ours, and the characters bear 


à nearer reſemblance! to human nature. The 


Whole of it is bad; the whole is of dan- 


; OO mT _—= the” audience; and as © 
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from this principle, that the more agreeable and 


an application of it Bean. on ene eee 


Actions, and are often crowned with the -r 


you will 6nd that vice is its inſtrument, and na- 


4 Letter from J I Ron A 
even the diverſion of comedy. is founded on à vi- 
cious diſpoſition of the human breaſt, it follows 


complete this entertainment, the more is 
is to manners: but not to repeat what has been fad 
before of its nature, I ſhall be content with making 


French comeadx. 

Let ds take it in ita os. that in. 1 
ert rie. It is n and daily 
experience convinces US, that among the various 
writers of comedy, whoſe works are come down 
to us, Moliere deſeryes the preference: and 
yet who can deny that the plays of this very wri- 
ter, whoſe abilities no man admires more than 


myſelf, are a ſchool of vice and corruption, 


more dangerous than the very books where viee 
is. profeſſedly taught? His chief care is ta turn 
goodneſs and ſimplicity into xidicule; and to re- 


preſent the party, whoſe intereſt we are to eſpouſe, 


as men of craft and deceit : his honeſt people are 
only honeſt in words; his knaves arc ſuch; in their 


ſignal fucceſs; in ſhort, applanſe is an honout: 
ſeldom beſtowed on perſons of the greateſt 


bu” je but almoſt en, eee 
* this 3 1 . 


tural defects are its ſuhject ; that the malice of the 
one puniſheth the ſimplicity of the other, and that 
fools are the victims of knaves: which, for being we 
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us fall in love with virtue: they reſembie thaſe 
people, ſays an ancient writer, who know how!te = 
ſnuff a lamp, but never fill it wih al. 


_ derides the valuable zights of fathers over their 


compelling even 


— 


' 


_— 7 Tr. N. 39 
but too true in common life, ought not to 
be acted on the ſtage with an air of approbati- 


on, as if he encouraged knaves to puniſn the fim- 
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chat they ſometimes ridicule vice, vithaut making 


Da hut fee in hat manner this man, to a 


his vein of plcaſantry;; inverts. the whole: oder of 


ſocietys how ſcandalouſly he ſtrikes at even the 
moſt ſacred: ties on which it is ſounded how he 


children, of huſbands over their wives, -and-of 


maſters over their ſervants! He makes us laugh, 


ir is true; but. he only inaurs a greater guilt, in 
tbemſelves, by an 
invincible charm, to- countenance; ſuch raillery as 
merits their indignation. I know it is faid, that 


| ke combats vice; but I ſhould be glad you would 
| —_ the vices he combats, to thoſe he encou» 


Which is the worſt character of the two, 


=M yain ſtupid citizen who acts the fine gentleman, 


or the knaviſh gentleman who defrauds him ? 


And yet in the = we have been ſpeaking of, 
is: nat the latter the chief character ? does not ho 
the public applaud the ſeveral tricks he plays ups 
_ 


* ; 4 


on — Who is the moſt nn A pes 
fant” ſo ſooliſh as to marrysa young lady, or 
a wife who ſeeks to diſnonour her marriage bed? 
What are we to think of- a play, twhereithe pit 
applauds the infidelity, the deceit, and the i _ 
dence of the latter, and lauglis at the ſtupidity 
the clown t I own it is a great vice to — : 
neious and to lend money out at uſury; but 
is it not a much greater, ſor a ſon to rob his father, 
to behavs diſreſpectfully to him, to reproach and 
inſult him thouſand times; and when the father 
i ſo provoked as to give him his curſe, to anſwer 
then with a-ineer, that he will have nothing to do 
with his If the jokes are pleaſing, 
are they the lefs criminal? and if the play makes 
you fond of the ſon, who cracks thoſo jokes, does 
this make it leſs a ſchool of immorality Nr Th, >; 4 5 Wo 
I ſhall not ſpend time in examining his valets : 
they are condemned by all che world (a); and iv 
would be unfair to charge Moliere with the errors 
of the times he lived in, ox of thoſe he: imitates, 
fince he corrected them himſelf. Let us not take 
a of eee hich we may ind 
[# I ien een een 
1 _ 1 e 1 ſay, whether we 
ought really to condemn them. Perhaps the, Valet are 
vo no more, than tools to their wicked maſters, ſince * 
latter have deprived them of. the honour. of invention, 
Yet I queſtion, 3 too natural 2 picture of. focigty be 
proper for the. ſage. oppoſe there was 1 neceffity for ſome 
 Enavith tricks in 2 Mrs doubt Whether it would not be 
better that the valets only were charged with performing 
„ eee eee 
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6 nor of thoſe paſſages which 
are leſs perfect in his other plays; but let us ſkip 
at once to that, which by all voices is allowed ae 
his maſter - piece, the Miſan 1100 
I find that of all Moliere's comedies, this gives 
us the beſt infight into the deſign with which 
he wrote for the ſtage; and beſt enables us to 
judge of the real effects of his writings: ee 
had the public to pleaſe, be confuliet the 
neral taſte of thoſe who compoſe it: on this taſte g 
he formed a plan, and according to this he drew 
ae contrary failings, from hence he took 
characters, and interſperſed the different parts 
— his plays. His intent, therefore,” was not 
to draw an honeſt man, but a man of the world; 
conſequently he did not want to correct vice; but 
folly; and as I obſerved already, he found vide a 
Proper inſtrument for effecting his deſign. Theres. 
fore being determined to expoſe to public deriſion, 
the ſeveral defects oppoſite to the qualifications of 
an agreeable or ſociable perſon, after having ex- 
— ſo many other ſubjects of ridicule, there re · 
mained for him only to try his talent on the ridĩi- 
cule which the world leaſt of all forgives, that of 
virtue; this in What he bn — in 1 Miſan- 
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thrope. F 4 | 
Two dings there are ebe FEED cannot deny; 
ooch that the character af Alceſtes in this play, is 
that of a fair, open, and in ſhort downright honeſt: 
man; the other that the poet makes him a ſubject 
of «ridicule... This, in my opinion, is ſuſficient to 


ndem Moles. 0. fx pus the obj of his 
5 a 10 
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ceftcs's virti — ceat frilgy 
— ncnng or averſion to mankind. - But it is 
not fact that A leeſtes has any ſuch averſion: let 
not this name of Miſanthrope impoſe on the world, 
es" if the perſar who bore it were an enemy to the 
human race. Such an averfion would not be a foi · 
greateſt of vices ; ſince all ſacial virtues being re- 
dueed to benevolence, nothing can be ſo dia- 


: 1 as inhumanity. The 
real miſanthrophe is a monſter: could he exiſt, he 
1 r us with 


a play intitled, Life it a dream; if you can recol- 
lect the — —— 


his age, and the iniquity of his 
who, merely becauſe he — 
hates the miſchief which they do to one another, 
nity, leſs incenſed at the iniquities he daily ſees, 


would he be leſs humane? As well might you 


that a'fond father loves another man's 


_ children better than his own, becauſe he is vexed at 
the faults of the latter, and.is Ment i in Ws, ety | 
_ thoſe of: the former. Mo ALS) 146 Re 


Theſe notions. of 3 


explained dd courſe of the play. Ho yay ac- 
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5 0 are chat having no: books nor 


— Ataotpanr. 1 4 


he foy 1660 L Just at chayine-when, provoked ta 
ſee his friend baſely betraying his conſcience, and 
deceiving the. man who afks him his opinion; he 
ſiads this friend jeſting with him in the midſt of 
his anger. It is natural that this anger ſhould riſe 
to the very height of paſſion, and make him lay; 
more than he would in cool blood. Beſides, cha 
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ee 1515 ther a are „ knaves, 2 
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ER om, enemy to 

but to the knavezy of one part of them, and 58 
the encouragement which this knavery receives from 
the other. Were there to be neither knaves nor 


ſycophants, he wovld love all the world. Everx 


honeſt man is a miſanthrope in this ſenſe; or rather 
the real miſanchropes are thoſe who do not think. 
thus: for upon the whole, I do not know a greater 
enemy to ſociety, than the man who is every ho- 
— pleaſes avich een thing, ſo as 


ang 


papers by me, and all my materials conſiſting of a confuſed 


remembrance of the remarks which J formerly made at the. 


play-houſe; T may be miſtaken in my quotations, and inyert 
po of the plays. Wort Bar 5 
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bat from the general fpirit af the ſtage, which I. have 
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py er from , ill ariſech 
to ſociety. - ind un ub H Vita Kann id 93} 
A firong/probf- that Alceſtes is not a miſtin-" 
in the literal ſenſe, is this, that with all his 
bluntneſs and grumbling, ſtill he engages and 
the audience. The ſpectators, indeed, would 
not chuſe to reſemble him; becauſe ſo much up- 
nghtneſs is very troubleſome : but there is not one of 
them all that would be ſorry to have dealings with a. 
man of his character; which could never be the caſe, 
were he a declared enemy of mankind. In the 
reſt of Moliere's plays, the ridiculous perſon is 
ly odious or contemptible; here, though 
Alceſtes has real foibles, which we may innocently 
nugh at, yet in the bottom of our hearts we feel 
ſuch a reſpect for him, as is not in our power to 
tine. On this occaſion, the force of virtue pre · 
vails over the poet's art, and does honour to his 
character. Though Moliere wrote ſome plays 


| deſerving! of cenſure, yet he himſelf was an 


honeſt man; but never did the pencil of an ho- 
neſt man diſguiſe the features of juſtice and ſin- 
cerity in ſuch odious colours. Further; Moliere 
Has put ſuch a number of his own maxims into 
the mouth of Alceſtes; that à great many are of 
opinion, he intended to draw his own picture. 
This appeared by the concern the pit was in the 
firſt. night, for not being of the miſanthropes 
opinion in regard to the ſonnet, ſor it was very 
plain the poet thought ſo. nan anal 
And yet this good, this virtuous character, is 
9 as 4 „ and ſuch he of 
a "mm 


1. 20:1 MBERT. 4 
maeed 15 n * damen ene that the 
poet's aim is to render him ridiculous, is the charac- 
ter of his friend Philintes, which he contraſts 
with that of Alceſtes. This Philintes is the 
ſage of the play; ons of thoſe honeſt men in high 
life, whoſe maxims greatly ręſemble thoſe of 
knaves;- one of thoſe mild, thoſe moderate per: 
ſons, who are ſure to tell you chat things go well. 
becauſe their intereſt is they ſnould not go ber 
ter; who are content with every body, becauſe 
they cate for - nobody Who, round a plentiful 
table, maintain it is falſe that poor people ate 
ſtarving; who, with their pockets. well lined, find 
fault with preaching. in favour:of:the poor; ho, 
hen their on houſe is ſecure, would not make the 
leaſt ſtir, if the whole world beſides was ranſacled. 
murdered and: deſtroyed, becauſe God has bleſſed 
chem with an: eminent degree af» patiencyy to beg 
the (misfortunes of other people: 
od It is bvious, chat ſo coo a neforee as bil- 
ent in a very fit perſon to work up the other into 
à⁊ tidiculous exceſs of paſſion; and Moliere's fault 

a not for having made the miſarthrope a choleric 
man; but for making him break out into childiſh 
fits, on points that ought not to move him. The 
character of the miſanthrope is not at the poet's 
diſpoſal ; his predominant paſſion determines it. 
This is a violent hatred of vice, owing to an ar- 
dent love of virtue, and irritated by the continual 
iGght-of human iniquity. None, therefore, but a 
great and noble ſoul is capable of it; The horror 
— contempt which this ſame paſſion encourages, 
1 dy which it was rauſed, 
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f | des from thatperſon's breaft. 
— — comemplation of the vices 
ef ſociety; detaches him from himſelf, to fox his 
whole atrention upon mankind. This habit raiſes; 
and ennobles his ideas, while it deſtroys all thoſe 
Kaſs intlinations;" which ſtrengthen felf-love't 
A from this circumſtance flows u generous for- 
| Sate while he toe diſlainsro uma info with 
| Fntiments unbecoming its dignity; * Ty 2:1 Rod” 
et but that man is always man; but chat 
this pation oftentimes renders Him weak, unjuſt, 
and unreaſonable : bur char he ſpiex'our the hid- 


<= a, — himſelf :* dowever it is 
Mill true, that all means are not proper to mo 
— and that they ought to be 
e to lis character, before he can be brought into 
ye: - otherwiſe: it would be ſubſtituting another 
perſon inſtend of che miſanthrope, —— 
ic feature not his on 
Here we" fes'the rendency of «boſe fojbles, for 
- which the n s character is diftir 
and what anecxcellent uſe Moliere makes of thisin 
the ſeveral ſoenes between Alceſtes und his friend, 
[where the quaint” femences und the raillery of 
che latter diſ concert the former every inſtant, and 
male him fey u thouſand fooleries; which uge 
_ extremely well : but tuns ſour, moreſe 
character, — 
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and gall, —— him at the * fn 
from falling into a childiſh, groundieſs paſſion, 
vr from having any Rrong perſonal prejudice, to 
which he ought by no. means to be bhject. Let 
him rail — the ſeveral vices which he ſees 
fevail, this will only add a few new features to 
Portrait; but let him be cn in regard e 
chat which is levelled at kimſeff. For, W x 


chat they will declare it agairift him in their turn. 
Mad he not foreſeen the miſchief which his fre- 
dom will do him, it would be ſtupidity, and nat 
a virtue. - Let a wanton wife diſhonour his bed, 
det traitors betray him, let ſalſe friends forſuie 
him, he ought to bear it without cpining. He 
nous mankind. | 
Should Tele hin clone be juſt, Moliers has 
not hit off vhe miſunthrope. Do you imagine i 
Was through miſtake ? Not in che leaſt. But yuu 
ſee how the deſire of exciting laughter: at ale 
expenice- of this character, has obliged him to 
degrade an honeſt man, cuurary co dramatic 
een bein 245 ALT. 
Alter the adventure of the ſonnet, how cm 
it chat Aleeſtes does not enpect the bail uſage df 
Ordntes? Can be be ſurprized When he in - 
 Sormedof it, as if it was the firſt time in his llſe 
that he had deen ſincre, or the firſt time chat 


7 5. 
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his ſincerity him um enemy? Oaght 
not he to prepare himſelf quiatiy for the Joſs';of 
Dis fait, inſtead of A 9 
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me") may. coſt mne twenty thouſand lures, T7: 
— * for eweny thouſand livres I frail: 1 
— r — 0 nue, 
2 — — nerd 
only to open his eyes. And he does not ſet 2 
ſuſficient value upon money, to imagine he has 
2 gs ooh on kind by — 
. Nun . . 8 kw 3 0 
as — l be. r more * 
command his temper; becauſe. the valet's = 


_ City is not a vice. The miſanthrope, and a haſty 


Paſſionate man, are.two very different. characters: 
and here was occaſion to 9 — — Moliere 
knew this very well; but the audience 


8:greater regard to decen — 
aps to beauty of character. This would have 
been in changing his plot, in ſuch a manner that 
-Philiates ſhould entet as a neceſſary actor in the 


intricate part of the play, and the actions of 


Philintes and Alceſtes might be ſet in apparent 
oppoſition with their principles, and in perfect 
conformity to their character. What 1 mean is, | 
that the miſanthrope ſhould have n 
ng mad upon n ublic vice, and 


on fire. What's that to me? ſaid he, I am but a 
lodger. At length the flames having reached his 
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perfectiy calm in regard to che perſonal - 


done to himſelf. On the contrary, the philoſos 
pher Philintes vughe” te to behold the vices of ſo - 
ciety with a Stoic and to run mad 
upon the leaſt hurt done directly to himſelf. 


And ihdeed 1 obferde that thoſe people, who are 
ſo aly in regard to public injuſtice, always make 
the moſt noiſe upon the leaſt injury done to 


their own perſohs; and pteſerve their philoſophy 


only ſo long as they have no occaſion for it 


it themſelves. They are like the Triſhman, who 
would noe get out of bed, though the houſe was 


room, he jumps up, runs about; cries out, beſtirs 
* and * convinced, 'thari-we | 
we dwell in, chough it be not our property. / 


To me it ſeems; that handling thoſe charac- 


ters in this manner, each would have been more 
juſt, more regular, and that of Alceſtes in 
particular would Have produced a better effect: 
but then the audience could have laughed only 
ar the expence of the man of the world, and the 
1 8 5 intention was, that 5 would 0 at 
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à man of genius wight make a- new Miſanthrope, às juſt, 


And as hatural as thb Athenian, of equal morit with thut of 


loliere, and incomparably more inſttuctive. I ſee but one 
veniency in this new) play, it would be impoſſible for 
it to ſucceed. Fot, ſay what you will, nobody chuſes to 
Ali 7 E laugh 
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from that of a man of his character. Such is 
1 ware dn de fmap.of. chan: 
„ e bb ds ges d 
r 
6 $2091 4 
[ beer 40 wuch che more miſplaced. in the 
Miſanthrope's mouth, as he himſelf had found 
fault with ſome much better in the ſonnet of Oron- 


tes; and it is very extraordinary that the perſon 


 who/makes it, propoſes: a moment afterwards the 
ſong of King Hevry for a pattern of taſte. It 
 Ggnifies-pothing to ſay; that this word drops from 
him at the time be is in a -paſſion : for paſſion 
ſeldom dictates conceits 3 and Alceſtes having 
been all his life a grumbler, ought even when he 
- grumbles, to aſſume a tone ande to his cha- 
— * „„ . e 


Tes poor ringing wreteh, Rt gn IT 25 Wan b 

"Thos projet e 

© In this manger ought the pe to have 

4 himſelf in a paſſion.. A conceit wilt 

never do after that. But the audience muſt he 

made to laugh; md by, Jp. is virtue de- 
baſed. 


One ching very recaarkable in chis play is. that 
the caricaturas, nr the. 


lungb 28 kis own ddr, [And tis eat come hoc 
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Mifshthrope, have obliged. — che elkn⸗ 
Gai part bf the charattet ; ſo that whereas in all 
ie other plays the parts are over-done, in order 
to ptadube 4 berter effect; in this alone the features 
are deadened, with a view to render the character 
more ridioulous. This is detnonſtrated by the 
very ſeene, of which I have been ſpeaking. There 
we © ſee Alceſtes uſiug fetehes and ſhifts, to tell 
Orontes his opinion. This is not the Mifanthro- 
pe; but the man of the world, who feels ſome feluc · 


ranceto deceive the perſon that conſults him. To 


A up to his character, Alceſtes ſhould; have ſaid 
to him bluntly, yout ſonnet is good for nothing, 
 chrow it into the fire; but this would have pre- 
ventod the laughter ariſing from the Miſanthro- 
pe's perplexity, and from his frequent repetition 
— which i nina main 
 #lye. H Philintes, after his example, had ſaid 
to him on this oceaſion, an what. daſt tbou ſays 
trayzor#' What anſwer could he have made ? 
Really it is not worth while to be only a Miſan- 
1 by halves; for if once he is allowed the 
leaſt ſhifting, or the leaſt deviation from the 
truth, what reaſon can he have to ſtop: till = 
becomes as falſe as any great man of them all? 
Alceſtes's friend ought to know him. How 
durſt he propoſe to pay 2 viſit to the judges, that 
is, in plain terms, to endeavour to corrupt them? 
How can he ſuppoſe that a man, who neglects 
all forms of civility through love of virtue, ſhould 
© be capable of not doing his duty through a mo- 
nm To ſollicit „ one 
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not Winde pd, 5 it is | ſufficient to be at 
honeſt man, to make no ſuch attempt. For which 
way-ſoever the thing turns, either the perſon who 
 follicits a judge, exhorts him to do his duty, and 
then he affronts him; or he propoſes an exception 
of perſons, and then he wants to ſeduce him: 
fince-every exception of perſons is criminal in a 
executed. Now I fay, that to induce a judge to 
commit a criminal action, is committing it your- 
ſelf; and that it is much better to loſe a juſt 

cauſe, than to be guilty of a criminal action. 
This is plain, clear doctrine, and there is no 
gainſaying it. I am not ignorant, that the world 


is directed by other maxims of morality ; but it 


is ſufficient to me to ſhew, that wherever. the 
Miſanthrope was expoſed to ridicule, he did but 
act the part of an honeſt man; and that it was 
cn nnn erde 

If the . 
ſeape:1o:/this-charafter, this is only when it en- 
hvens the ſcene, and produces a more ſenſible 
contraſt, or comic oppoſition. Such is, for in- 
* Rance, the fullen taciturnitey of Alceſtes, and 
| 2 cenſure of the W ene n 


P | Lats re fn pon a7 goo fins. 
x has plainly diſtinguiſhed the 
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1 from the Miſanthrope. The latter, with 


Seen eps) > . 
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at 158 n and ſourneſs, deteſts — and 


ſatire. Hlis attack is againſt public vice, and 
knaves in general: private detraction is mean, 
and unworthy of him; he deſpiſes, he hates it in 
others; and when he ſays any thing il] of a per- 
ſon, he begins with telling it him to his face. 
Thus in che whole play, lig acts his part no where 
ſo well as in this ſcene ; becauſe here he is what 


he ought to be; and if he makes the audience 


laugh, honeſt gle wb not aſhamed of" having 


N & ro C's 44 afy 


Joined with the crowd. 

In general however wet cannot deny, but that 
if Alceſtes was more of the Miſanthrope, he 
would be leſs entertaining: becauſe his frankneſs 
and reſolution would chen ad mit of no evaſions 
nor ſhifts, and of courſe he would not be puzzled. 
It is therefore, you will ay, out of reſpect for 
him, that the poet ſometimes” tempers his cha- 
racter: on the contrary, it is' to render him more 
ridiculous: Beſides another” reaſon obliges bim 
to it; this is, that as the Miſanthrope muſt talk 
of what Re ſees, he is to live in ſociety; and of 
courſe to temper his fincerity and his manners, 
with ſome of thoſe regards to falſehood: and de- 
oeption which conſtitute” politeneſs, and which 
are fequired of every one that intends to ſtand 


fair with' the world: were he to behave other“ 


viſe, what be ſays would be of no effect. The 


author's buſineſs is to render him ridiculous; but 


not a fool i and ſuch he would appear in the eyt 


I the. public, if he were to be altogerher a ſage. 


I am loch to leave this adtmirable play, when 


Seel have begun; the more I examine ir, the 
| E 3 : more 


* 


| 
| 
| 
| 


But, ſinde it is of all Moliere's plays, that 1 
may judge from thense of the reſt; 


 rentjon'being to pleaſe 2 corrupt peaple, eichey 
| his moral has a rendengy g vice, or the apparent 


„„ een We e ee 
nene Villain. 


were I, after examining Moliere, 
fucceſſars, who had neither his genius nor honeſty, 
hut yet prirſued more ſteadily the fame intereſted 
views, and made it their buſineſs to flatter the 


5 


ngour to mention. him: though he does not offend 


gs A Leue from ]. J Rovser Ab 5 
more beauties diſcloſe themſelves ta my v 


contains the beſt and ſoundeſt 1 Ris, 


not but you will agree, that the bas f It 


good which it recommengerh, is more dangerous 
than vice itſelf ; becauſe it ſeduceth by à ſem: 
blance of reaſon ; beeauſe it teaches us to prefer = 
the uſe and maxims of the world to exact pech. 

bity ; becauſe it makes viſdom conſiſt in a cer- 
tain medium between vſee and. virtue; becauſe to 
the great conveniency of the ſpectators, it perſuades 


Too 


great would be the advantage en my hdg 
tg cxiticize hit 


youth. of the ton, and a ft of, de- 
Women. 1 ſhall not do Pancouft the ho- 


us with obſcene language ; jet we muſt have ho: 
thing chafte about us, except our ears. to be able 


to hear with his gomedies,, Reynard is mare mo. 
deft, hut equally dangerous : and while be leaves 


the other to ampſe women of looſe. character, he 


i ere undertakes to tutor and encourage pick - 


It is incredible, that the civil magiſtrate 


bee 10 ado lg in 85 tt of 
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iu the very apartment of his uncle, whom he fees 
expiring, buſtes himſelf with his worthy com- 
rades, about ſuch offices as the law rewatds A 
the halter; and chat inſtead of ſhedding tears, 4 
duty which humanity alone would require of 
ſtrangers on the like occaſion, they ſhould only 
_ endeavour to ſhew their wit by cracking barbarous 
jieſts over the ſad” ſolemnity of death. In this 

_ 6dious ſcenes; the moſt ſacred rights, and tho 
moſt tender ſenſations of nature, are expoſed 


_ e0''ridicdls; The moſt criminal acts- are wün- 


_ bf fidievle, 4s makes the whole paſs. for good 
_ breediag. Forgery, fraud, theft, tying; and in- 
 Kumdity; ate all acted on this occafion, and all 


applauded. 


The daceuſed having thought proper 
_ Gfils aguin to life) to the great mortification af 
I dear nephew, and refuſiag to chnfirm what 
| they had done in his name, they contrive to extort 
his-cvaſthe by: foros, aid; the ſcehe coricludes 
to the ſacisfaction of the players and the ſpecta- 
tors, who are involuntürily prejudiced in favour 
ol thoſe wretches, and leave the playhouſe with 
_this pleaſing reflection of having, by their ap- 

Probation, ſhewn themſelves accomplices of the 
very erimes which they ſaw acted on the ſtage. 
Let us dare to ſpeak without diſguiſe. Js thets 
ene of us all, who is ſure he could ſtay ti fre 
4 Whole play of that ſort, without being con- 
_ Eerfied in one half of the knaviſhi tricks which 
_ af acted on the occaſion ? Who is it that would 
ast be vexed a little) if the thief happened to be 
 cqaghtz/Us-19 as 3 Who is it chat docs 
„ 4 noi 
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not become in ſome mraſure guilty of theft, by 
ſiding with the thief ? For what is ſiding with a 
perſon, but putting one's ſelf in his place? A fine 
ſchool for youth, where even adult perſons find 
it difficult to guard againſt the allurements of 
vice! Is it meant by this, that it is never lawful 
to expoſe baſe actions on the ſtage? Nat at all: 
but in truth I muſt ſay, that to know how to 
nern * 
A very — do encheln : 81 


2 that to attempt to rectify them, would be 
burting the ſtage. Modern authors, directed by 


7 intentions, write purer plays ; but what 
conſequence ? ; they: have vey ane | 


They: are very e if up 101 bus A 


| they are: yan ename, one might as well ; 


go in eil gi ob bed varlr 

p e ſtage, poets find them - 
ſelves obligedl to ſubſtitute falſe ornaments, ſuch | 
as are only apt to catch the ey of the populace, = 
in the room of; real beauties. Incapahle of ſup. 
porting the natural ſtrength and ridicule of co 
medy, they have heightened: the charms. of love. 

The ſame; has been done in tragedy, to ſppply 
thoſe incidents ariſing from political intereſts, 
which are n longet conſidered, and thoſe plain 
natural ſenſatious with which we are no longer 


affected. Ppets rival each other, who ſhall beſt 


ſeryt the pubſie, by giving new vigour and - 
paſſion; and ever ſince 


louring to this dangerous 
Moliere and Corneille's time, we find that na- 


ET dens eee p 


- "fan 1 
thing * upon the bree bit romance, 
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under the name of dramatic writings. 
Love is the empire of the fair. Here they 
muſt give the law; becauſe in the order of na- 
ture, reſiſtance belongs to them, and man can- 
of his liberty. It is therefore a plain conſequence 
of ſuch entertainments, to extend this empire of 
lic, and to inveſt them with the ſame power over 
the ſpectators, as they have over their lovers. 
Do you think, Sir, that this inverſion of the order 5 
of things has not its inconveniency, and that by 
taking ſuch care to enlarge the aſcendant of the 
female ſex, ours will be better governed 2 
There may perhaps be ſome women in tie 
world N of being liſtened to by a man of 
honour : but is it from women in general, that 
ue are to take advice? e | 
of doing, honour to their ſex, than hy degradi 
ours? The object moſt charming in nature, mot 
eapable of touching a ſenſible heart, and of in- 
clining it to virtue, is, 1 grant you; a pood, 7 
lovely woman : but where is this heavenly object 
concealed ? Is it not extremely hard, after gazing | 
on thoſe angels with ſo much pleaſure. on the 
ſtage, 0 find them of ſo different a mould in 
ſaciety? Yet the bewitching picture produceth. 
ins effect. The incantation cauſed! by theſe vir-! 
tuous phænomena, redounds to the advantage of 
the diſhonourable part of the ſex,” Suppoſe 
h to have no other knowledge of the word 
H _ the — ; 
| virtue, 
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aà modeſt winning 
the unhappy youth, Neſcins: aurz failacit, | ſur- 


2 kind of a problem. The ancients in 


for as J am fincere in che purſuit of truth, I cannot conce 


that 1 deny to have equal abilities with ours. The anthot 
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virme, is to lobk out for a miſtreſs; who ſhall lead 
him by the hand; and he fidtters himſelf that be 


ſhall fad a Conſtantia, or at leaſt a Cenia (a). 


Alluted by the empty notion of a guide, by 
Air, and counterfeit ſoftneſs, 


renders. himſelf into the arms of perdition, while 
de thinks he is in the high road to wiſdom. 


This affords. me an opportunity of propoſing 


bad a great reſpect for the fair ſex (d): but — 


expreſſed it, hy forbearing to expoſe them to the 


public re:; r to h ut to 
M65 17 $a wats 267 wot n 

(a) —— Wee oh. 0 
occaſion, though this charming play was written by à lady : 


atiy, thing that makes againft my opinion; and it is not 


or war lady in parcicutar, bur the ee 


of Ceniz in particular I honour the more readily, as having 
gtcafion, m find faut with. fome of her ſpeeches, 1 ſhew 
A 
cere and difintereſted... 3 5 
- (8) They. I 
r er Fringe” pu It is well K 
what üſe Virgil made of that of Marres upon an occalion, 
where" the Trojan mothers' were not very prudent.” The 
French have Decker word in its bead but Dez. Sieb 


— altogether tanithed ſuam polite company. I obſerve, 
that che aneients were more inclined; to borrow their hongur- 
| 2 n N 
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59 
their modeſty, by being ſilent on their other 
virtues. It was à maxim with them, that the 
country, where the leaſt was ſaid of women, 
muſt be remarkable for the manners 
and that the moſt virtuous lady * 
who was leaſt the ſubject of converſation . It is 
upon this principle that à Spartan, hearing a 
ſtranger expatiate greatly in praiſe of a lady 
of his acquaintaace, ſtopped him ſhort,. ſaying 
ich ſome warmth, when wilt thou have done 
xaking ill of a virtuous woman ? Hence alſo it 
is, that in comedy, the women concerned in 
love affairs were generally either ſlayes or harlots, 
Such. an idea had they of the modeſty of che 
ſex, chat they wauld have thought it a breach of 
decorum to repreſent” a, virtuous girl upon the 
Rage (a), In ſhort, the picture of naked vice 
— en e 945: e 
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With us, * the coutrary, ah, woman eſhcemed 
is ſhe wha makes the maſt racket and noiſe 4-who is 
moſt talked of who is moſt ſeen in public; who 

gncertains molt company at table; who gives ber 
{elf the moſt inſolent airs; Who is the moſt po- 
ſitives who proncunces and aligns the proper 
degrees and rewards to abilities, virtue, and merit 

bs ſhort, t whom the literati moſt denen eee 


: * R 
It was becauſe, according to the political ſyſtem of th 
220 they were not at all concerned, that perfons. of Fr. 
ft r ley, 
except aue 
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for favour! It is ſtill worſe on the ſtage. Ia the 
main, the women of the world know nothing, 
chough they pretend to judge of every thing: but 
thoſe of the ſtage, puffed up with learning not 
their own,” and made philoſophers by the grace 
of authors, attempt to foil us with our own wea* 
pons, and che fooliſh ſpectators go to hear in 
ſtructions from women, which have been dictated 
by our ſex. This is really making a jeſt of 
them, is taxing them with- a childiſh vanity 
and I make no doubt but the moſt ſenſible among 
chem are angry ar it. Look into moſt of the 
| modern plays: it is furely'a woman that Knows , 
every thing, and teaches it to man; it is rhe 
edurt lady that makes littig John de Sager fe. 
pearihis catechiſm. A chile cannot eat a bit of 
bread; unleſs it is cut by his eber kante 

is the real picture of all new plays. The mülnen 
is on the ſtage, and the children are in the 
pit 1 deny not but this method hath its ad- 
vantages, and but ſuch directreſſes are capable of 
giving due weight to their inftruBtions - let 
us return however to the point; I would fain 
know which of the two cuſtoms, that of the 
ancients, or ours, does moſt honour to the fair, 
and beſt eee the d N is due 
to their. ſex ? - 1 067%! 103 3+: al W. 50 217 [44 11 
_ The fame 2 by which the women in our 
pl y have obtained the ſuperiority over men, gives 
it 4 to youth over old age; and this is another 
{ubverſion. of the natural order of things, ng le 
deſerving of cenſure... Since the public are always 
- ah in pn of lovers, it „ that per- 
: ſons 
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than a ſubordinate character. Either to form the 
intricacy of the plot, they obſtruct the deſires of 
the young couple, and then they are odious; or 
they grow amorous themſelves, and then they are 
ridiculous. Turpe ſenew miles. In tragedy they 

are tyrants, and uſurpers: in comedy; jealous: pated, 
uſurers, pedants, cruſty old fellows, whom all the 
world is glad to deceive. Thus you ſee in how 
honourable a light, old age is ex — the 
ſtage, and how young people are taught to reſpe& 
them. Let us return thanks to the celebrated 

author of Zaira and Nanine, for having ſereened 
the venerable Luſignan and the good old Philip 
Humbert from this contempt. There are a few 
others beſides, that dgſerve the fame praiſe : but 
is this ſufficient to the torrent of - public 
prejudice, and to efface thoſe ridiculous impreſ- 
ſions, which we have imbibed from moſt authors; 
againſt venerable old age? Who doubts but that 
the practice of making old men odious on the. 
ſtage, contributes to render them diſagreeable in 
ſociety z and that by accuſtoming ourſelves to 
confound thoſe we ſee in common life,” with the 
fondle wives, and the doating old fellous in co-⸗ 
medy, we learn to deſpiſe them all alike. Obſerve 
at an aſſembly in Paris, what coxrombs the 
youths are, and with what an inſolent tone they 
deliver themſeives; while the old men are ſo 


timid, that they hardly dare to open their lips 


and there is ſcarce any notice talen of them. 
Do you. ſee ſuch behaviour in the country, or or 


in places where no theatres ate eſtaliſhed? does 
$07": * | oy 33 
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ntage 4 
—— — — 2 — who 
wich a Neftor in her train, thinks ſhe ſhews to all 


ancient votaries of 2 — 
2 co give the name of charmers to poor old fools, 
who would be ſtill leſs agretable in their eyes, were 
1438 Nut to return to my fubjett. 
+. Theſe are not the only eſſects, that ariſe front 

fading the imereſt- of the ſtage intirely in love. 
Athers more grave and important, are attributed 
to the ſame cauſe, the reality of which I ſhall not 
enaminoe into at preſent, though they have been 
— — wg The uſual 

the 
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the em of a 3 pre- 
vented hy the very manner of repreſenting; them 
that the love exhibited; on che ſtage id rendered le- 
gitimate; that its end is honeſt chat it is frequent 
ly ſacrificed to virtue and to duty: and whenever 
it is criminal, it meets with its proper puniſhment. 
Extremely well; but is it not ridiculous to pretend 
thus to regulate, when it is too late, the motions 
of the heart by the precepts of reaſun; and to ſay 
that we muſt wait for the event, to know what 
impreſſion we are to receive from the cauſe by 
which that event is produced ? The complaint 
againſt the ſtage, is not that it encourages erimi- 
nal paſſions, but that it creates too great a fen- 
nd determinate object of itſelf, hut oceaſions the 
want. of chat object it does not malte us in- 
ſtantly fall in love, but prepares us for it; it does 
not chuſe the perſon we ate ts love, but it com- 
pols us to make this choice. Thus it is either 
innocent or criminal, only by the -uſe we make 
of it according to our natural character, which 
independent of example. Were it en wue, 
that none but legitimate paſſions are repreſented 
on the ſtage, does it fallow from thense that 
their impreſſions. are weaken, or cheir effects las 


-4 of warming a faoſible baart, than 
ws eee where: the barrar 
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_ ijable,' this circumſtance is quickly cancelled 
from the memory, vvhile the tender object re- 
mains deeply impreſſed in the bottom of the 
heart, When the patrician Manilius was ex- 
pelled the Roman ſenate, for kiſſing his wife 
in the preſence of his daughter; if we conſider 
che action in itſelf, What was there in it deſerving 
_ of*cenſure? Nothing, ſurely: it even expreſſed 
a virtuous paſſion. - But the chaſte affection of the 
mother might inſpire the daughter with unchaſte 
thoughts. It was, therefore, ſetting a very bad 
example by a virtuous action. n 
r eee eee ge. - * 
They pretend to cure us of love, by the aig 
ſenitarion of its folly. I know not what the poets 
think; but I find that the audience conſtaiitly ſide 
with the weak lover, and are often vexed that he 
zs not ſtill weaker. en AIR 
reſembling bim? TE 
Pleaſe to recollect, Sir, el e 
| wene ro ſee ſome years ago, and which gave us a 
we little expected; whether it was becauſe 
author had interſperſed it with more theatrical 
grades than we imagined, or whether it was owing 
0 the extraordinary abilities of the actreſs. 1 
mean to ſpeak of Racine's Berenice. In what diſ- 
poſition of mind does the ſpectator behold the be- 
ginning of this play? with a full contempt for the 
Anbecillity of an emperor and a Roman, who 
wavers like the meaneſt of mortals between his 
miſtreſs and his duty; who, fluctuating in an ig- 
m_ — Sa by: his effeminate 


aer De Ak sebr IS WW 
| biſtorians 3 HE gives us pain to ſee the benefactor 
and delight of mankind changed into a poor 
whining lover. Now what does the ſame ſpecta- 
tor think of bim after the lay is over ? Hecon - 
 ehades with lamenting the fate of that affectionate 
lover hom he deſpiſed] with/eſpouſing his cauſe in 
regard to that very paſſion for which: he arraigned 
him, with ſecretly murmuring at the ſacrifice which 
he is obliged to make to the laws of his country. 
This is what each of us felt at the play. Titus 
„well acted, would have been productive 
of a good effect, had it heen more wyrthy bf 
bim; but every body felt that the audience were 
chiefly: concerned for Berenice, and that her lova 
determined the cataſtrophe. Not that her conti -· 
nual whining occaſioned any great concern in the 
courſe of che play: but in the fifth act, hen the 
ceaſed to complain, and when with: a cloudy air, her 
eyes no longer wet, and her voice ſpent, ſhe 
expreſſed herſelf in a dumh ſeene of ſorrow, bor- 
dering on deſpair; the ability of the actreſa, added 
very much to the ſoftneſs of the ſcenhe, and the 
audience were ſo affected, as to begin to ſhed tears, 
when Bereniet cealed to mourn. What meant all 
this, but that they were afraid leſt ſhe ſhould be 
| ſent; back; that the concern; ſhe afterwarda felt, 
was anticipated in their breaſts:; and that every 
doe of, chem would: have beten glad, that Titus 
bad ſubmitted to love's, emplre, even at the riſk of 
bis reputation. Is not here a tragedy that perfect · 
anſwers its purpoſe, and hus taught re 
i de ſubdue che ves kheſt of enn 0 
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- » Therevent| does not anfwer to theſe wiſhes: but 
that does not ſignify p the unravelling does not do- 
firoy the effect of the play. The queen ſeta our 
without leave of the audience; the emperor ſends 
her back invites invitam, and I may add; invite 
fſpeRatore: In vain does Titus continue to ſhew 
himſelf a Roman; he ſtands alone; ned re 
9 all wedded to Berenice. 
Were any one to elt with 
nie; en were he to maintain; that the exam“ 
ple of fortitude and virtue which Titus ſhews by 
Ibdoingy) his paſſion} forms the buſineſs of the 
play; und is the cauſt that when we pity Berenice, 
at the: ſume time we are glad of the occaſion; ſil) 
he would coincide with my principles: becauſe, as 
Ikave already obſerved, the ſacrifices made to dury 
and virtue, have ever à ſecret churn even in regard 
tocorruꝑt minds: and toſhew you that thisſemiment 
hot chef effect of che play, the company had-the 
ſame notion before it began. This, however, is 
ho/argument but that the indulging of ſome paſſi- 
ons would, in their eye, appear preferable to virtut 
ſelf; and though chey are fativfied with being wits | 
neſſes to the virtue and f Titus, 
yet they would be better pleaſed to ſee hum h 
in Berenice's arms; or at leaft, they: would: 
very glad, upon theſe terms, to be” in hid place 
To render: this truth ſtill more obvious, let us 
uppoſe a plot quite different fromm that of che au- 
thor. - That Titus, after his own breaſt, 
finding himſelf unwilling either to violate the la 
of his country, os tes ſacrifice his happitieſs to 


deen owl come, wit commey mais, © 
21T A abdicate 
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ah dicate the empire at the fest of Berenice; that, 
ſtruth with ſo great: a ſacrifice, this princeſs ſhould 
think it her duty! te refule the band of her lover, 
and yet ſhould accept of it; chat the happy pair, 
inebridted with the charms of love, peace. and in- 
nodence, and renduncing all empty grandeur, 
ſhauld in compliance with the impulſe of nature, 
the ſpring of all true joy, determine to live happy 
in one obſcure corner of the earth; that ſo mov- 
ing a ſcene Mould he animated with all thoſe ten- 
der and pathetie ſentiments which ariſe from the 
ſubject, and which Racine would have diſplayed 
to ſuch advantage; that Titus, upon his retiring 
from the Romans, addreſſed a ſprech to them a- 
dapted fo the circumſtances; is it not evident, 
that | unleſs an author knous very little of 
his buſineſs, ſuch a ſpeech muſt melt the whole 
houſe into tears? I grant if you will, that 
ſuch a concluſion of this his pla would be leſs virtu- 
dus, tel inſtructive, and lefs conformable to hif- 
tory ; but would: it afford leſs pleaſure. and ſatiſ- 
Faftion to the audience-? The firſt four acts would 
tand pretty much as they do at preſent, and yet 
they would contain quite a different leſſon. So 
true is it that the ſdenes of love make a deeper 
impreſffon than the mauims of wiſdom, and that 
the effect of a tragedy is altogether ee 
vf that of the unravelling of the plot. Ko. 
Would you know whether it he certain chat tra- 
gedy, by ſbewing us the fatal conſequences of 
irmnodercace- paſſion, inſtructs us how to guard 
againſt them? Tou have only to conſult experi- 
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ſented in Zaira; they coſt the two lovers their 
lives, and Oroſman much more than his life; 
fince he lays violent hands on himſelf* merely to 
be delivered from the moſt cruel pang that can 
torture the human breaſt ; a-remorſe for having 
ſtabbed his miſtreſs. Surely theſe are very. moving 
leſſons. I ſhould be glad wind either man or wo- 
man, that would dare to ſay they went away ſuffi- 
riently guarded againſt the paſſion, after ſeeing 
Taira once acted. For my part, I think I hear 
each ſpectator ſay to himſelf, when the play is 
over; ah! Sire me u Zaira, and TIl take care not 
to kill her. If the ladies are never tired with go- 
ing to ſee this bewitching tragedy, and with per- 
ſuading our ſex to bear them company, I vill not 
pretend to ſay that they do it with a view of en- 
couraging themſelvesby this heroine's example, not 
to imitate a ſacrifice in which ſhe ſucceeds fo ill; 
but ĩt is, becauſe of all the tragedies acted upon the 
French ſtage, none diſplays with greater charms, 
the power of love and empire of beauty; and we 
further learn, not to judge of a miſtreſs from ap- 
pearances. Let Oroſman ſacrifice Zaira to his 
Jealouſy, a ſenſible woman is not at all frightened 
at this tranſport of paſſion : for it is leſs miſery. to 
*. than to be ſlighted by the object we love. 
Paint the effects of love, which way you pleaſe; 
rere or it is not love. If it 
be ill painted, the play is bad; if it be well done, 
it renders us blind to every other conſideration. 
By ſtruggles, hardſhips, and ſufferings, it becomes 
"ſtill more moving, than if it were to meet with no 


|. mo Far — 
lancholy 


>. 


W us the more by a variety 
of diſuappointments. We ſay, in ſpight of our- 
ſelves, that ſo ſweet a paſſion is a conſolation in 
every diſtreſs. So tender an image inſenſibly melts 
the heart; we view it on that ſide only which leads 
to pleaſure, but leave it where it torments. No- 
. thinks himſelf obliged to be a heroe; and 
thus it is that, by admiring a. virtuous mn 
ien ourſelves to lawleſs love. | 
What makes this image ſo dangerous, i is the: ve- 
ry thing that is done to render it agreeable; it is 
becauſe we never ſee it repreſented. on the ſtage, 
but in the breaſts of virtuoùs lovers, of lovers 
that are generally patterns of perfection. And 
how can we avoid being concerned for two lovers, 
whoſe character is of itſelf ſo very engaging? 1 
queſtion — we have any — where N 
mutual love has not always engaged the favour of 
the audience. Should ſome unhappy wretch burn 
with a flame unreturned, he is the ſcora of the 
pit. Poets think they do wonders in making a 
lover amiable or odious, according as her is well 
or ill received in his aa, : in mavagihg ſo, that 
the public ſhall always-approve of his miſtreſs's af · 
foections anclin giving to thendbdebpagion as-greke.. 
a power and influence as to virtue. Whereas, they 
ſhould teach young people to miſtruſt the 'allures 
ments of love, to ſhun the precipices of a blind 
paſſion which ever miſtakes its object, and to be 
afraiꝗ of conſigning a virtuous breaſt to arms un- 
worthy of its affections. I k]] net whether the 
miſanthrope or the heroe of the play has made a 
bad choice. * R 
ei * ching 
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impreſſions, 
heart; and are ſoon found to be of 2 different na. 
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ching ar all, chor high ſcene ig wo malte hid gal in 
love with a coquette. All the other women 1 in tho 


play are 4 group of devaters: one would bo 
apt to fa that they art fanatics. Is this 2 


faithful picture of ſociety? Is this the way to 


make us diſtruſt a paſſion, which ruins ſo many 
generous minds? We are made, or almoſt mads; 
ta believe chat a man of honour is obliged to b 
a lover; and.*that a woman; who loves and ig 
beloved, —— af II * "nay wo 
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pal buſineſs. of the play; but 1 inſiſt, xhar: if iti 
are ſometimes dangerous, they will be 
always ſo,dowharyou will to diſguiſe them. I inſiſt 
again, that it is ſpeaking either inſimcerely or ig · 


norant ly, th want to rectify this paſſion by other 
which never deſcend ſo deep 'as the 


ture; impreſſions which diſguiſe its and 
give 10 this ——— . Aare, by 
which it deſtroys its-vorarjes)£ £17! 1 7 lnnn Noo 
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ſpectators. Certain it is, chat theſe, alterations 
would won bring them alb-nearly:to- the fame 
point ; and therefore the diffrrences are to be eſti⸗ 
mated by the condition of each perſon, before n 
JJC a ̃˙ . of ents 
Een were theſe amuſements to be indiffers 
ent ivcthem ſelves (andi ſor a moment am? will- 
ing to conſider them as ſuch) ſtill it s the nature 
makes us judge them good ar bad: eſpecially 
when they are ſo engagingi as to ſbeeome ccoupati- 
ons themſepres; and to ſubſtitute a reliſkhforpleaſure 
inſtead of that for buſineſi : It is but maſonable 
cupations ate hurtful ; and to divert ſuchas have 
uſeful occupations, from thaſe very amuſtments. 
Another general conſidaration is, that it is by no 
-means proper; to nts — — 
dier bnlꝶ ſuch — eeidheeetlamain. 0 
—— inetheir 
9 a boaple di 5 as- 
ter their day's: works when ancban.cthopupleate, 
there is never auy danger of their ahuſing this 
liberty: and ————— ta look 
diverſions toichit j their taſto; 
* | 19 Here: 211C for ſauce; hen 
—— by abſtinence and hanger; nei- 
ther needs there any preparation ta divert thoſe 
ho areiexhauſted by: fatigue, and towhom repoſe 
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nation, 4 by the love. of Hs 
ſure, and exceſſive wants, engenders nothing but 
2 grand city, — ——— 1 an aſe 
—— — vices Gin ches —— 
and is ſure of gaining credit and eſteem by a ſupe- 

riority of fortune; in ſuch a city, the civil magiſtrate 
cannot be too ingenious in multiplying lawful 
pleaſures; nor in ſtudying to render them agreea · 
(ble, to the end that private perſans may not be ex- 
poſed to the temptation of looking out for more 
dangerous amuſements. As to divert and keep ſuch 
people from: their occupations, ĩs to divert them 
from doing harm, the ſtealing of two hours a 
day from the influence-of vice would prevent the 
twelftho part of the crimes that are committed 
and the hours ſpent at the theatre, and in running 
to coffee c houſes, and other places of reſort for 

drones and ſharpers, are an advantage to fathers 
raf families, either in regard to the chaſtity at 
their wiwes and daughters, or to . 3 
ide -dgyos cudiaognt 20 15 

b::But in leſſer æities, in *. not 0 . 
where private citizens; - being always under tlie 
public eye, are naturally cenſors to one another; 
and where the civil magiſtrate ean eaſily have an 
eye over them all; different maxims are to be pur 
ſued. If the inhabitants are induſtrious, and em- 
ployed in arts and manufactures, care ſhould. be 
taken not to: offer — — to Ane 
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of its care, and enriches the prince by 


the avarice 


of his ſubjects. IF — — 


— teh mder Duda 
inclined, we ought to render it irkſume to them, 
Ein chat — — 
ſuperficially, becauſe they have no leiſure for ſe- 
rious inquiries, conclude from the dead appear- 
ance which moſt of the country touns have at 
firſt ſight, that the inhabitants are plunged into 
à ſtupid inactivity, and do no mote than vegetate, 
ti ſight and quarrel. But this is a miſtake which 
they would eaſiiy get over, were they to reflect, 
that moſt of the men of letters who make a fi- 
ure at Paris, and moſt of the uſeful diſcoveries 
and new inventions, come from thoſe deſpicable 
thoſe country tons, where at firſt you thought 
you ſhould meet with none but blocicheads ; not 

_ only you will find people of better ſenſe than 
your great city apes; but you. will be ſure to 
diſcover ſome ingenious though obſcure perſon, 
ho will ſurpriar you by his abilities, and 
by his works ; whom you will furprize much 


more by admiring thoſe performances; and 


Anon at Paris.” Such is che ſumplicity of a tenl 


bo at the ſame time that he ſhews ſuch prodigi- 
vus efforts of labour, patience, and induſtry, thinks 


gemos; he is neither: intriguingy nor active 3 he 
knows not, nor cares to ſock for, the road to: hy- 


nours 


74.76 ME DA of 
aours or prefermentz he compares himiſeif to no- 
body; all his refources center in his own mind; ans 
ſenſible to injuries, and almoſt inſenſible to praiſe, 

fif he knows himſelf) he does not aſſume his pro- 
per rank; neee eee ae 

aſſigning a due degrem to his merit. 
An ſmall cities we find leſs buſtle; vithou 
doubt, in proportion, than in a capital; for 
the paſſions are not ſo ſtrong, nor their wants ſo 
urgent: but we meet with more originals, more in: 
duſtry and invention, and more things really new 
becauſe there are fewer imitators; by having fewer 


5 est Are un- , , Hague draws from his o- 


ſpring; and puts more of his omn fancy into 
* band becauſe the mind being 
— aid not ſo much immerſed in vulgar 
opinions, ferments much better in ſolitucdeg 
becauſe; by ſeeing leſs, ee, Tens 
in ſhort, becauſe being leis preſſed for want of 
time, they e e ee 
2 E 288 
2121 vindenber: in _ wangen lg a 
held at Neufchatel, an object extremely agreeable, 
and perhaps the only one of the kind upon the face 
of the earth: this was an intire mountain covered 
with habitations, each of which forms the center 
of the adjacent lands; ſo that theſe houſes, at 
diſtances as equal as the fortunes of the proprie- 
tors, afford the numerous inhabitants of that emi- 
nence, the tranquillity of retirement, and the ſweets 
of ſociety. Theſe happy peaſants are at their eaſe, 
#reefrom taxes, impoſts, and oppreſſion of landlords; 
Hey cultivate, with all poſſible cape, thoſe whos 
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whoſe product is their own; and they employ the 
hours they can ſpare from tillage, in athouſand han- 
dicrafts, and in making a tight, uſe of that invent> 
ive genius with which nature has bleſſed them. In 
the winter eſpecially, a ſeaſon when the deep ſnows 
deprives them of the conveniency of communica- 
tion, each man ſhuts himſelf up, with his numerous 
War. in à neat wooden box (a), of his own 
tructing, where he buſies himſelf with a thou- 
— amuſing exerciſes, which prevent his being 
tired of his ſolitude, and improve his health. Ne 
ver did tarpenter, lockſmith, glazier, or turner, 
by profeſſion, enter that country; they all work 
tor themſelves, none for any body elſe. Amongſt 
the great quantity of convenient and elegant fur - 
niture, with which their apartments are furniſhed; 


= you ſee not ſo much as any one piece that has not 


been finiſhed by a maſterly hand. They have alſo 
leiſure to invent, and to make a thouſand different 


| Inſtruments of ſteel, wand, paſt=board, which they 
ſell to foreigners, and a great many of which ate 
ſerit-as far as Paris; among the reſt, thoſe little 
ande Sloth which:hive beter ſeen- therewithis 
3 7 roagg box 00 1 orcovio an anion Bas 
55 0b Methinks T hear ſome Pariſian wit 3 (except be | 
* reading himſelf). againſt this as well as ſeveral other paſ- 
ages, and largely demonſtrate to the ladies (for it is to che 
ladies eſpecially. chat theſe gentlemen undertake to demon - 
Hate) dat it is impoſſible for = wooden houſe to be warm; 
--- How dae lye? "What an error in natural pilots) 
ky! Alas, poor author! Fot tiny part, I think che de- 
monſtration onanfwerable. 4 All mat I know . ia that the 

Baue are eee n even in the 


doc 
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cheſe few years. Someithey make alſo of iron; and 


they even carry their ingenuity ſo far as to make 


watches; but what ſeems incredible is, that each 
man includes within himſelf, /all the different 
branches, into which the watch · maker's buſineſs is 
divided: and fabricates the ſeveral tools himſelf. : 
This is not all: they have uſeful hooks, and are 
wlerably well inſtructed; they likewiſe reaſon ſenſi» 
bly an moſt ſubjects: (a). They make cranes; load- 
| ſtones, ſpectacles, pumps, barometers, camera 
obſcuras; their tapeſtry conſiſts in a multitude of 
all ſorts of inftruments; you would take a pea- 
ſant's ſtove for the ſhop of a mechanic, or for the 
cabinet of ſome experimental philoſopher. They 
all underſtand ſomething of deſigning; they know 
how to paint, and to compute; moſt of them 
play upon the flute; and many are acquainted with 
the principles of muſic, and ſing very juſtly, 
Theſe arts are not taught them by maſters, but 
delivered doyn to them, as it were, hy tradition; 
Of thoſe whom I knew to underſtand muſic, one 
told me he had learned it of his father, another of 
his aunt, another of his couſin; and ſome ima+ 
gined they had learnt it without a maſter. One of 
their moſt frequent amuſements is to ſing pſalms 
in four Pans, with their wives * children; ; 9 
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at Paris, and more than once honoured with the ap- 
probation of the academy of ſciences, This is M. Rivaz, 
| a celebrated Valeiſan. I am ſenſible he has not many equals 
among his countrymen z- but after all, it is. by W 
did, Wee eee. 13 
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you we amazed to find in whoſe ruſtic hate 
the ſtrong and nervous e 
{6 long forgot by our learned artiſts. 
No more could I be tired of rambling ai 3 
thoſe charting villas, than the inhabitants were 
in ſhewing me every mark of the frankeft ho- 
italy. Unfortunately 1 was then young; iny 
curioſity ſcemed to be that of a child, and 1 
thought more of amuſement than inſtruction. It 
I thirty years fince; and the few obſervaticas that 
I made, are quite obliterated from my 
This only teeurs to my mind, chat I inceſſuntly 
ad mired in thoſe extraordinary people, a mixture of 
canning and ſimplicity, "which" one would think 
Hmioſt incompatible, and ſuch as I never obſerved 
any where elſe. But this is all che idea I have 1 
tained of their manners, their ſociety, or chatac - 
ter. Now that I could view: this happy ſpot wich 
# different eye, ſhall I never ſes it more? Alas! 
ENS the Way'ts'iny own en Toll. | 18 
Aſter given this flight idea of the coun- 
try, ſuppoſe chat on the top of the mountain we 
have been ſpeaking of, and in the very midſt of the 
habirations, a theatre was erected at a ſmall en- 
under the notion, for iriftance, of exhibit- 
4 decent amuſement to a people in conſtant 
Kn and able to ſupport this moderate 
Expence; füppoſe again, that they take a lileing 
to this entertainment; then lex us ſer hat obje of 
on there will be againſt it. n 
Io the firſt place, 1 ind that their occupations | 
| Ul halt th be their anvatments. as ſoon as they 
| — way of diverting Gunle 
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will give them a. diſreliſſi to their former diverſi. 
ons 3; their induſtry will no longer afford them the 


unt leiſure, nor the ſame inventions. Beſides, 


every day there will be ſa much time loſt to ſuch 
a8 go to the play; neither wilb they return inſtant⸗ 
y to their buſineſs, when their heads are filled 
with the objects they have been fecing; at the 
theatre; they will talk, they will think of them: 
fk 
How 


of courſe there will ae a ann 
| bad.conſeq 20190651 <4 337 200 
U little forever n they 
myibpay I an expence they were 
not uſed to before. They muſt pay ſor their 
wives” and children, when: they carry them thi- 
ther, and that will ſometimes happen. Beſides, a 
tradeſman cannot go to a public aſſembly in his 
working habit ; he wilt be obliged to put on his 
Sunday cloatha oftener, to change linen oftener, to 
have his hair-powndered, and to be fhaved; all this 
is attended vit an expence of time and money. 
Tir inen Wee [6 en e 


ſequence. 

1 labour, and increaſe of erpence, | 
require means ta it. This will be laid on 
the price of labour, which muſt neceffatily raiſe 
the price of their commodities. The mer 
quit theſe ame, (a), and purchait thoſe 
commodities of their neighbours che Swiſs; whos 
1 s _ mi 
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ſequently 
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ſequently will not raiſe the price of their goods; 
Diminution of trade; a third bad conſequence; » 
In bad weather the roads are not practicable; 
and as, notwithſtanding this inconveniency, the 
comedians muſt live, their repreſentations will not 
. © be interrupted. They muſt, therefore, render the 
play-houſe acceſſible at all times. In the winter, 
roads muſt be opened through the ſow, and per- 
Haps: they will be paved; and God grant they do 
not ſet up lanterns. Here you ſee a public ex- 
pence ; conſequently there muſt be contributions 
from private people. Eſtabliſhment of taxes; a 
fourth bad conſequen gde. 
1 nde wires che motin tin bl go to ſee; 
and to be ſeen, eme be db de dn make 


a fgure. The Caſtellain's lady will not chuſe to 


fir at a play, in no better attire than that of the 
ſchaol - maſter' s wife; and the latter will ſtrive to 
male as good an appearance as the former. Hence 
haps be followed by their huſbands; and they will 
be continually ſecking out for new contrivances, 
to clude the ſumptuary laws. Introductian of 
luxury; a fifth bad conſequence. 991 
All the reſt is eaſy to 1 imagine. Wichour place | 
ing to the account, the other inconveniences, of 
which I have been ſpeaking, or which I ſhall men- 
tion hereafter; without conſidering the nature of 
| theſe entertainments, and their moral effects; 1 
confine myſelf intirely to what relates to labour 
and profit ; and I think I have ſhewn, by an evi- 
dent — of * n manner 
>, yu 


oy: err 
*** W cabs 
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Pan”. whe live at their eaſe, but who! owe all 
their happineſs to induſtry, upon exchanging reality 
for appearances, hurry themſelves to deſtruction 
the moment they fall into luxur. 
Zut you muſt not camplein of my fuppoivion 
as chimerical; I give it for ſuch, and would 
fain only render its neceſſary conſequences more 
or leſs ſtriking. Take away a few circumſtances, 
and you will find other mauntaineers, nd the: ex- 
ample may be applied mutatis mutandis. 
Even were it true that- plays are 200 bad in 
themſelves, till we are to inquire whether they do 
not become ſuch in regard to the people, for 
whom they are deſigned. In particular places 
they may be of uſe to draw ſtrangers; to increaſe 
the circulation of ſpecie; to encourage artiſts z 
to vary faſhions ; to amuſe the overgrown rich, 


or thoſe who are aſpiring to be ſuch ; to render 


them leſs miſchievous ; to divert the people from 
thinking of their miſery; to make them forget 
their leaders, by looking at dancers; to main- 
tain and improve ſome ſort of taſte, when virtue is 
fled; to cover tbe deformity of vice with the 
varniſh of formality; in a word, to hinder cor- 
rupt manners from degenerating into open. licen- 
tiouſneſs. In other places they would ſerve only 
to deſtroy the love of labour z to diſcourage, in- 
duſtry ; to ruin individuals ; to infect them with 
idleneſs ; to make them look out for ways to 
ſubſiſt without working; to render the common 
people inactive and cowardly ; to prevent them 
from ſeeing public znd private objects, which 
| _ to occupy their ä ; tg turn * 
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into ridicule; to ſubſtitute a theatrical jargon in 
the room of virtue; to place their whole: mora - 
lity in metaphyſics; to metamorphoſe plain citi- 
ens into wits, . tradeſmen's wives into fine ladies, 
and their daughters into coquettes. The general 
effect would be much the ſame on all men, who, 
dy means of this change, would be more or leſs 
unfit for their ſeveral ſtations. By becoming equal, 
thevicious would be gainers, and the virtuous would 
be ſtill greater loſers; they would all contract a 
Pirit of effeminacy and indolence, which muſt 
prevent the one from - attaining to high virtues, 
and che others from meditating villainy. 1875 
From theſe reflections there reſults a conſequence 
irectiy contrary to that which I drew from the 
former ; namely, that when a people are corrupt, 
plays are good for them; and the reverſe, when 
the people themſelves are good. One would think 
that theſe two contrary effects muſt deſtroy each 
other, and that the entertainment would remain in- 
different to them all: but there is this difference, 
that as the effect which enforces both the good 
and the evil, depends on the nature of the per- 
formances, it is of courſe ſubject like theſe to a 
thouſand modifications, which reduce it to almoſt 
nothing; whereas that which changes good into 
evil, and evil into good, reſults from the very 
nature of the entertainment, and is @ conſtant 
real effect, which is renewed HY "yy Rag pou 
1 at laſt. 
From thence-it follows, that to be able: to judge 
whether it be proper to open a playhouſe in a 
town, we muſt * * whether the man- 
8 ners 
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à queſtion; which it does not become me to deter- 
mine in regard to my fellow: citizens. Be that 
as it may, all I can grant upon this head is, that 
a playhouſe rinnen ane of rer i > Oe. 
ele dan. 

-$T's prevent the e ide nlay ariſe 
from the bad example of comedians, you- would 
be for: obliging them to be honeft men. Thus, 
ſay you, we ſhould have public entertain» 
ments; | and virtuous manners, ſo as to unite the 
advantages of both. Public entertainments, and 
virtuous manners! This would be a fine ſight 
indeed, eſpecially for the firſt time. But What 
method would you point out for keeping the 
comedians within bounds ? Severe laws, well exe - 
euted. This is at leaſt acknowledging that they 
have need of being checked, and that the method 
is not eaſy. Severe laws, you ſay. The firſt 
is to ſuffer no ſuch company: if we violate this, 
what will become of the ſeverity of the reſt? 
Laws well executed? The queſtion is, whether 
that can be done: for the force of laws has its 
meaſure, and ſo has that of vice. We cannot 
be ſure of executing the laws, till we have com- 
| pared” theſe/ two quantities, and find that the 
former ſurpaſſeth the latter. The knowledge of 
thuſe two relations conſtitutes the proper ſcience 
of a legiſlator: for if his buſineſs was no more 
than to publiſh edicts and regulations, with a 
_ view! of redreſſing abuſes as faſt as they riſe, no 
doubt but he would ſay very fine things; yet for 
* — Part er would be ineffectual, and 
G 2 ſerve 
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lowing Solon's example, in compiling ſuch laws, 
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ſerve rather as hints towards excellent laws, than 


as means to execute them. Upon the. whole, 


the framing of laws is not ſuch a great matter, 


but every ſenſible honeſt man may very well hit 
upon fuch _ inſtitutions, as, when properly ob- 


ſerved, ſhall be of great uſe to ſociety. Give 


me the leaſt ſtudent of the law, that is not ca- 
pable to draw up a moral code as pure as that of 
Plato's republic. But this is not the only point 


in debate. The buſineſs is to ſuit this code in 
ſuch a manner to the people for whom it is framed, 


and to the matters ordained therein, that the ex- 
ecution thereof ſhall follow naturally from the 
fole concurrence of theſe relations ; which is fol- 


as are not indeed the beſt in themſelves, bur the beſt 


the people ean bear under ſuch and ſuch circum- 


ſtances: otherwiſe it is much better that diſorders 
Mould continue, than be prevented or provided 
againſt by laws, which are not to be obſerved; 
for beſides not redreſſing the ov it is pc 
the law to contempt. 

Another, and not Jeſs nvfevetant, — | 
1 that matters of morality and univerſal juſtice, 


are not regulated like thoſe of particular juſtice 


and ſtrict right, by laws and edicts: or if the 
ws have ſometimes an influence on manners, it is 
when they derive their whole force from that ſpring. 
Io dach 2 caſe they return that very force, by a 
kind of re- action well known to true politicians. 
The firſt act of authority the Ephori of Sparta 


| — theb-offcs,/eadoh 


iſſue out a proclamatipn, enjoining the people, not 
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it — 1. no hardſhip 1 — 9 This 
proclamation was not an empty form, but ſhewed 
the ſpirit of the Spartan education, where the laws 
and manners being deeply imprinted i in the hearts 
of the people, formed, as it were, but one body. 
But let us not flatter ourſelves ever to ſee Sparta 
revive in the boſom of commerce and ſordid gain. 
Had we the ſame maxims, a theatre might be 
erected at Geneva without any ſort of riſk ; for 
never would any ir. rep on ens 
tertainment. ts e | RAA. 
How then can qovethmetit have a an | influence 
on manners? My anſwer is, by the public opinion. 
| As our habits ariſe from our own opinions in 
reti ocietj are to thoſe of 
others. Wen we live lov: Clevp; it is che judg- 
ment of our fellow-members that determines our 
actions: nothing appears good or deſirable to 
private people, but what the public has judged 
ſuch ; and the only happineſs moſt men know, 
| 3 "454 

Wich regard to the choice of can 

directing the public opinion, this is another que- 
fon, vhich it would be of no uſe to reſolve for 
you, neither is this a proper place to reſolve it 
for the multitude. I ſhall: be content with ſhew- 
ing, by a very ſtriking example, that-theſe means 
are neither laws nor puniſhments, nor any fort of 
coercive methods. This example is juſt under 
ar eye; for I borrow it from your own coun- 

Ey: it ol ay eee of the marſhals of Tags | 


pr 2% * 
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— the — opinion in regatd. to duels, 
that is; to the reparation of injuries, and to the 
occaſions in which a gentleman is obliged to have 
recourſe to his ſword, upon pain of infamy, in 
order to obtain fcialachier ies mn done hin. 
Thenge it follows, en ard 
In the firſt place, d b fee FR 
_—_ the mind, a tribunal founded for operating 
this change, ſhould baniſn even the legit ap- 
eee 1 
was improper : I ſhould prefer that of court of 
donau. Its only ame ales to be honeur and 
diſgrace: no rewards, no corpora 
no priſon, no arreſt, no guards. Only a beadle 
ſhould make his ſummons, by touching the ac- 
cuſed with a white rod; but no other conſtraint 
to bring him before the court. True it is, that 
not ta appear within a certain time before theſe 
judges, would be confeſling er ad No honour, 
ant! ſigning their own ſentence. Hence naturally 
ſhould- reſult a mark of infamy, — 
tion of nobility, incapacity of ſerving the king in 
his courts or armies, with other puniſhments of 
the ſame kind, which mamma 1 — 
nana: effect of opinion. 
Secondly, it follows, 1 
* -prejudice, it was requiſite there ſhould be 
judges of great authority on the matters in que- 
tion; and in this reſpect, the founder entered 
K. . into the ſpirit of the inſtitution: 3 
a milie 
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a military nation, I want to know wha are the beſt : | 


1udges of a proper occaſion of ſhewing courage, or 
of demanding ſatisfaction for injured honour, but 
veterans adorned with military titles; veterans grown 
grey with laurels; veterans who have a hundred 
times proved, at the expence of their blood, that 
they know full well when ĩt is their duty to ſpill it?- 
Thirdly, it follows, that as nothing is more 
enn on the ſupreme power than publie 
judgment, the ſovereign ought to take care, above 
all things, not to mix his arbitrary deciſions with 
the decrees made to repreſent, and what is more, 
to determine this judgment. On the contrarys 
he ſhould endeavour to raiſe the court of ho- 
nour above himſelf, as ſubject to its venerable 
decrees. He ought not therefore to haye begun 
was ſetting up a ſhocking oppoſition all at᷑ once 
betwirt honour and che law: for even the law 
cannot oblige a man to diſhonour himſelf. If the 
public are of opinion, chat ſuch a Man is a por 
troon, in vain will it be ſer the king, with all his 
power, to declare him braye ; nobody will be- 
nieve à word of it: and this fellow, "who was 
looked upon as a poltroon, and who wants to be 
reſpected by force, will only be the more deſpiſed, 
As to what the edicts ſay, that to fight a duels 
offending God, this is a very pious opinion with- 
out doubt: but the civil magiſtrate is not a judge 
of conſciences; and whenever the ſupreme autho- 
riey would interpoſe in diſputes between honour and 
ktcligien, it runs a. riſt of | expoſing. itſelf; on hom 
. „ thoſe 9 — etter, 
2250 7 4 
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ſaying, that inſtead of fighting, we ought to ad- 
dreſs ourſelves to the marſhals : thus to condemn 
all duels without diſtinction or reſerve, is to begin 
with previouſly determining what is referred to 
their judgment. It is very well known, that 

marſhals are not allowed to grant a duel, even 

when injured - honour-can have no other ſatisfac- 
tion; and there are many ſuch cafes, according 
to the prejudices of the world: for as to the 
ceremonious ſatisfactions which may be offered to 
2 theſe are mere children's play. 
his e man has a right to accept of a ro- 
for himſelf, and to forgive his enemy, 

8 this maxim artfully managed may inſenſibly get 

the better of the oppoſite barbarous "prejudice : 

but it is otherwiſe when the honour of others; 
with whom ours is connected, happens to be at- 
racked ; then there is no poſſibility of making 
it up. If my father has had a box on the ear, 
if my ſiſter, my wife, or my miſtreſs is inſulted, 
ſhall I preſerve my honour, by making a cheap 
market of 'theirs ? No'marſhals, no accommoda- 
tion will do: I muſt either revenge the affront, 
or be diſhonoured; and the edicts leave no other 
choice, but puniſhment or infamy, To produce 

an example that makes for my purpoſe; is it not 
an odd ſort of contraſt between the ſpirit of the 
theatre, and that of the laws, that people ſhould 

applaud eee eee ee 
would be hanged at the Greve? e een 12 
Therefore it is all in vain; neither rèaſon, nor 
Virtus, nor laws,” will prevail over the publie 

nion, b is no contrivance to 
* change 
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tributed only to change the name of duels. 
What then ſhould have been done? I humbly 
apprehend, that ſingle combats ſhould have been 
abſolutely fubmitted to the juriſdiction of rhe 
marſhals, in order either to judge, or to 'pre- 
vent, or even to permit them. They ſhould 
not only have been inveſted with a right to grant 
them the liberty of fighting when ĩt Sis thought 
proper; but it would have been of importance 
for them ſometimes to make uſe of this right, 
were it only to obviate a * notion, which 
is very difficult to deſtroy,” and alone ſubverts 
their whole authority, Anencdy; that in affairs 
which come befote their court, they determine 
lefs according to their own opinion, than to the 
will of the prince. Then there would be no 
ſhame in aſking leave to fight upon a neceſ- 
ſary occaſion; nor would there be any in de- 
clining to fight, when the reaſons for granting it 
were not judged ſufficient : but it would be always 
adiſgrace to ſay to them; I am affronted, I beg 
you will contrive to excuſe me from fighting. 

By thjs method, all private challenges would 
infallibly be diſcredited, when honour being able 
to defend itſelf in caſe of an affront, and cou- 
rage being alſo able to ſhew itſelf in the field 


of honour, 3 my wy 1 
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ſuſpect ſuch. as had privately fought, and when 
thoſe whom the court of honour had judged to 
have fought, wrongfully (@), ſhould be tried as vile 
ms thence patedeiions laoend 
others would - be. ſolemnly authorized, this would 
be attended in the beginning with the loſs of, a 
great many brave men: but ſtill it, would. de the 
may afterwards to ſave an infinite number of lives; 
whereas, from the effuſion of blood in defiance of 
the king's edicts, there reſults reaſon to ſpill 
more. + + aden 
What would hone bean the; — 
wards ? In proportion as the court of honour 
ed authority over the opinion of the people, 
by. its prudent deciſions, it would gradually grow 
more ſevere, till the juſt occaſions of fighting 
were reduced to nothing at alls then the point of 
| honour would change its principles, and duels 
would be entirely aboliſned. Princes have not in: 
deed been at all this trouble; hut then they have 
made a regulation to no ſort of purpoſe. If duel 
are more rare in our times, it is not chat they are 
miſhed ; it is becauſe there 
bas — 2. revolution _ ä — and a 
8 8 (3 13 TEES i fot E EM 42 3 . 2 . 
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A (8) Wrongful, hunts not wha 2 and taking 
unfair advantage ; but unjuſtly, and without ſufficient rea 
fon; which would be naturally preſumed of every .; Fa 
was not brought before this court. 25 
00) Formerly people uſed to quarrel in taverns ; now they 


dave taken a- diſlike to this coarſe pleaſare, by finding an 
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| a acceſs to private houſes. Formerly they cut one ano- 
| ther's 
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ſtrong . that this revolution ariſeth from 
cauſes quite different, in which the government 
has no ſhare; and, that the public opinion has 
not at all altered on this article, is, that after 
all this ill judged precaution; a gentleman chat 
does not demand ſatisfaction for an affront; at 
the poiuy.of Nb Ford, is- 2 infurzous as 
ever. US 14 
0 Waun h of the Fe eſtabliſamene 

is, that as nq; gentleman can go through life 
without honour, all conditions that wear a ſword. 
from the prince to the common ſoldier, and 
even all that do not wear one, ought to be ſub- 
ject to the juriſdiction of this court; ſome to 
give an account of their conduct and behaviour, 
others af their converſation- and principles 3 all 
equally liable to be Honoured or ſtigmatized, ac- 
cording to the conformity or oppoſition of their 
lives or ſentiments to the principles of honour 
eſtabliſhed in the nation, and inſenſibly reformed 
by the tribunal, agreeably to thoſe of -juſtice:and 
reaſon; To confme this juriſdiction to the nobi- 
lity and the gentlemen of the army, is to cut off 
eee alan een for if the paid 
1 F | 
4 ent fo MG. by living in ne 
with the ſex, they have ſince diſcovered that it is not worth 
while to fight for chem. Take away women and wine, and 
there are very few important ſubjects of quarrel. At pre- 
ſent, the generality of people fight only about gaming. The 
gentlemen of the army fight for court favours, or that they 
may not be obliged to quit the ſervice. In this knowing 
age, every man can calculate W his 
_ end life are werb. 
5117 . of 
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of honour makes the nobility act, it makes the 
people ſpeak ; the former fight only, becauſe the 


| hes concurrence of the ſupreme authority, have 
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latter are their judges; and to change thoſe actions 
which have the public eſteem for their object, we 
muſt Previouſiy change the judgment of the 
public. I am "ſatisfied, that we ſhall never be 
able to effect theſe revolutions, without coriſult- 
ing the women, on whom in great meaſure de- 
the manner of thinking among men. 
From this principle it follows likewiſe, that the 


; bbunal ought to be more or leſs formidable to 


different conditions, in proportion as they have 
more or leſs honour to loſe, according to vulgar 
notions, by which in this eule de muſt ever be 
directed. If the eſtabliſhment is well founded, 
princes and JO ought to tremble at the 
bo ogg of the of honour. Upon the 
firſt erecting of this tribunal, all the perſonal 
-quarrels then exiſting among the principal no- 
bility of the kingdom, mould be referred to its 
decifion ; the judges ſhould ultimately pronounce 
ſentence upon them, as far as poſſible, by the 
ſole laws. of -honour; theſe ſentences ſhould be 


| Fevere; there ſnould be ceſſions or reſignations of 


precedency and rank, perſonal and independent 
of the privilege of places; there ſhould be a pro- 
hibition to wear arms, or to appear before the 


prince, or ſome ſuch penalties, which are no- 


thing in themſelves, but grievous in imagination, 
down to infamy incluſively, which might be look- 
ed upon as the capital puniſhment decreed by the 
court of honour; all theſe penalties ſhould, by 


the 
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the ſame effect as the public judgment naturally 
hath, when its deciſions are not annulled by force; 
the court ſhould not paſs ſentence upon trifles, 
and never do things by halves; the king himſelf 
ſhould have been ſummoned before 'it, when he 
threw his cane out of the window, for fear, as 
he ſaid, of ſtriking a gentleman (2); he ſhould 
have appeared in court with the other patty, and 
then been ſolemnly tried, and condemned to make 
the gentleman a reparation for the affront offer- 
ed him indirectly; at the fame time the court 
ſhould determine an honourable prize to the mo- 
narch for moderating his paſſion. This prize. 
ſhould be ſomething very ſimple, but conſpicuous, 
for the king to wear all his life, which 'in my 
opinion would be a more honourable enſign to 
him than that of royalty, and I make no doubt 
but it would be the ſubject of many a poet's ſong. 
Certain it is, that in regard to honour, kings 
themſelves are moſt of all ſubject to public judg- 
ment, conſequently they may, without demeaning 
_ themſelves, appear before the court that repreſents 
it. Lewis XIV. was fit to make an inſtitution 
of this kind, and I believe he would have done ir, 
had it been ſuggeſted to him. 

With all theſe, and the like precautions, tilt 
it is very doubtful whether ſuch an inſtitution 
would ſucceed, becauſe it is entirely contrary to 
the ſpirit of monarchy; but it is very certain, that 
by neglecting ſome ſuch means, and attempting 


b) M. de Lauzun. Here, in my opinion, the cane 
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are the prejudices which the kings of France, 
in vain. Opinion, the ſovereign of mankind, is 


Vero be the la, and from this example, 
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to intermix force and laws in a matter of preju- 
dice, and to change the notion of honour by vio- 
lence, the royal authority has been endangered, 
and laws which exceed be ter 
PW to contempft. 

And yet what was this . which they 
wanted toideftroy-? It was the moſt wild and bar- 
barous notion that ever entered into the human 
mind, namely, that every duty of ſociety is ſup- 
ported by bravery; that a man is no longer a cheat, 
a raſcal, or a ſcoundrel, when he can fight; that 
falſehood is changed into truth; that theft be- 
comes lawful, treachery commendable, diſloyalty 
honourable, when they can be defended ſword in 
hand 3 that an affront or injury is always ſuffici- 


_ ently repaired by the thruſt of a ſword, and that 


we are never in the wrong with regard to another 


knowledge, another kind of fighting, where po- 


liteneſs is mixed with cruelty, and where they kill 
people only by chance; this is when they fight 
in the firſt heat of blood. In the firſt heat of 
blood! Good God | And what makes thee thirſt 
ſo after another man's blood, thou ſavage beaſt 


Doſt thou want to drink it? Is it poſſible to think 


of theſe horrid cruelties without ſhivering? Such 


with the whole force of the ſtate, have attacked 


not ſubject to the power of kings; but they 


themſelves are her principal ſlaves. 


I 4 finifh-this long digreſſion, which e 


too 


— 


- vane M/D/AinnrnTt or 
too ſtriking perhaps, Si parva licet cumponere nidgs 
mm, I return to applications of a more ſimple 

nature. One effect that would infallibly follow 
from erecting a theatre in ſuch a ſmall city a 
ours, would be to change our maxims, or if you 
will call them fo, our prejudices and public opi- 
nions; which would neceſſarily change our preſent 
manners, whether for better or worſe, I will not 
ſay, but ſurely for others leſs ſuitable to our conſti- 
tution: Now I would fain know, Sir, by: what 
laws you would effectually guard againft this in- 
conveniency ? If a government can greatly in- 
fluence: the manners of the people, 1 it is only by its 
primitive inſtitution: when once it has determined 
thoſe manners, not only it has no longer the 
power to alter them, unleſs it undergoes à revo- 
lution itſelf; but it will find a very great difficulty 
in preſerying them againſt the unavoidable acci - 
dents by which they are continually attacked, and 
their natural biaſs to change. Public opinions, 
though fo difficult to govern, are in themſelves 
of a very mutable nature. Chance, a thouſand 
fortuitous cauſes, and unforeſeen circumſtances, 
will bring about what force and reaſon cannot; or 
rather, it is becauſe chance directs them that force 
is ineffectual: juſt as in a throw of dice, let the 
impulſe of the hand be never ſo ſtrong, it will not 
be in the leaſt the eee g 
the lucky point. 1 1 

The moſt that 3 Wisdom 8 1 to pos 
vent changes, and carefully to guard againſt eve> 
ry thing that is likely to produce them; but as 


3 fufered-or anthorized, it is very 
ay . 


. | 
FF 


ſuch. In the main, this ſe 
not very necefiary ; all that I ba have hitherto ſaid 


of the effe@ts of comedy, being independent of 
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ſeldom that the magiſtrates can controll, and in 
deed they are never ſure of controlling, their ef 


fects. (How then ſhall we prevent thoſe, whoſe 


cauſe has been owing to ourſelves ? Would you, 
in imitation of the inſtitution I have been ſpeak- 


ing of, propoſe the appointing of cenſors? We 
have cenſors already (a), and if the whole autho- 


"rity of this tribunal is ſcarce able to maintain us in 
our preſent ſtate; when once we had added ano- 


ther inclination to the natural biaſs of our man- 
ners, what is it that could ſtop them? It is evi- 
dent nothing could. The firſt mark of their be- 

ing incapable to prevent the abuſes of a play- 
3 — ar alt 


And it is eaſy to foreſee, + that theſe two eſta- 
bliſhments could not ſubfiſt long together; for 
either the comedians: would turn the cenſors into 


ridicule, IN ey AE 
medians. - 

But che point in queſtion, is nor only *- 
gard'ro-the inſufficiency of laws for c cor- 
rupt manners, without removing their cauſe: ſome = 


will further obſerve, that my mind, being pre- 


poſſeſſed with the abuſes that neceſſarily ariſe from 
z play-houſe, and with the general impoſſibility of 


preventing them, I have not directly made anſwer 


to the expedient propoſed; which was, to have a 
ſet of honeſt comedians, that is, to make them 
parate diſcuſſion is 


268 4 
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the manners of the comedians, * g objection 5 
againſt this entertainment would ſtill be the ſame, 
were they even to have improved by thoſe leſſons 
which'you-exhort us to give them; and were they 
become, through our extraordinary care, ſo many 
patterns of virtue: yet che regard I have for ſuch 
of my ebuntrymen, a8 fee no other danger from 
a play houſe, than the bad example of the come- 
dians, "induces me to enquire further, whether, 
even in their ſuppofirion;” this expedietit has any. 


probability of ſucceſs; and WHERE i 1 S 
be ſufficient to make them eaſy, x l 
1 ſhall begin with obſerving Facts; bilde 1 tea · 
ſon on cauſes; arid here 1 find in general, that 
the life of à comedian is à ſtate of licentiouſheſs 
and immorality; that the actors give themſelves 
up to all manner of debauchery; that the actreſſes 
lead moſt ſcandalous lives; that they are all ava- 
ricious; and prodigal at the fame time; ever in 
debt, and ever extravagant; heedleſs in regard 
to expending their money, and indelicate in re. | 
gard to the manner of getting it. 1 find more- 
over; that in. all countries their profeſſion is diſho- 
nourable: that they who follow it, excommunicat- 
et or not; are u . A {@) 3" and that 
Din „ bauen 220 

I hen th Egli erred the celebrated Mrs. Old. 
feld near their kings, it was not her profeſſion, but her a 
abilities: they honoured. With them, great parts ennoble the 
meaneſt profeſſion ; and want of thoſe parts, renders even the 
very beſt contemptible. And with regard to the comedians m 
particu]: ar, the low and indifferent of this ptofeſion, are 
deigyed 1 in i London, as s much or or rather more than any where | 
elfe. n | 8 
"44 a k H 1 | ; even 
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even at Paris, where they are leſs undervalued, 
and behave better than Boch a burgher would 
be afraid to keep company with thoſe very .come- 
dians, who are every day ſeen at the tables of the 
great, A third obſervation, of equal i importance, 
is that this contempt is ſtronger in all places, in 
Proportion to the greater purity of manners; and, 
there are countries remarkable for innocence and. 
ſimplicity, where the profeſſion of a comedian is, 
held almoſt in deteſtation. Theſe are inconteſta- 
ble facts. Tou will tell me are owing to, 
prejudice. I grant you: but as. chis prejudice is 
general, we muſt CE cauſe of it; 
and I do not fee that we ſhall be able to find it any 
where, except in the very profeſſion itſelf. . You- 
will reply, that the reaſon why. comedians, render 
themſelves contemptible, is, becauſe they are con- 
temned: but why ſhould they have been contemn- 
if they had not been deſerving of it? why; 

ould people entertain a worſe opinion of a player 
than of other profeſſions, had there been nothing 
to diſtinguiſh them? This is What we ought, 
perhaps, to examine into, before. * Juſtify: them. 
at the expence of the public. 

IT might, indeed, impute this prejudice. o the. 
declamations of priefts, had I not found it alſo | 
- eſtabliſhed among the Romans before the birth 
of Chriſtianity, and not only current in the 
minds of the people, but authorized by ren 
laws, which declared actors infamous, 
_ them of the title and privileges of 'Roman citi- 
zens; and placed actreſſes in the rank of common 
| * No — reaſon can be g given for this 


3 1 | 1 » 
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n Except” chat derived from the nature of 
the thing: The Pagan prieſts, and" the devotees, 
were more favourable than averſe to public ſpecs 
tacſes, becauſe” theſe made part of Ae divertiſc- 
ments conſecrated tq religion (a): they had no 
intereſt to rail againſt them; nor, indeed, was it 

their practice: yet, at that time, people might 
complain, as you 05 of the abſutdity of deſpiſi 
men who” were protected, and paid by the public. 
This,” However, does not appear to me ſo abſurd 
as it may to you: for it is proper, ſometimes, 
4 government ſniould encourage diſhoniourable but 
uſeful profeſſions'; and yet they, who follow fuch 
profeſſions, ſhall have not the more right ro be 
reſpeſted on that account. , 

I have read fomewhere, that this ignominy 5 
not thrown upon real comedians, but upon the 
 biftridhes, or actors of interludes, and farces, 
who ſtained their entertainments with indecence 
and obſcenity: but this diſtinction cannot be mains 
taingd;; for the words comædus and hiſtris were per- 
fectiy ſynonymous, and had no other difference 
but that one was Greek and the other Hetruſcan. 
Cicero, iti his Dialogue de Oratore, gives tlie name 
of 228 to the two greateſt actors that c ap- 
peared at Rome, ſop and Roſtius; and in his 
doration for the latter, he latients that {6 worthy 4 
man mould ever follow fo baſe 4 profeſon. T he E 


1 eee Weed ies 
Ne ih e 390, to appeaſe the gods in time of 8 
plague. In qur days, the play houſes would be ſhut up up- 
on r er en Nee 


1 5 
1 law, | 
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w_ ſo far from diſtinguiſhing between players, 
and actors of interludes and farces, or even be- 
teen tragedians and comedians, ſtamps indiſcri- 
minately, the ſame mark of diſgrace on all thoſe 
who mount the ſtage. Ruiſquis in ſcenam prodierit, 
ait pretor, infamis eſi. True it is, that this ig- 
nominy did not affect the repreſentation, itſelf, ſo 
much as the ſtate or condition of the repreſenter; 
ſince the Roman youth publickly acted Atel- 
lane or Exedia, at the end of the great theatrical 
pieces, without any diſhonour. This inſtance 
excepted, we find, on a thouſand. occaſions, that 
all comedians indifferently were ſlaves, and treated 
as ſuch, whenever the pub was diſſatisfied with 
their behaviour. 

I know but of one nation, whoſe way , think- 
ing on this ſubject was different from that of the 
reſt of the world; and theſe were the Greeks. 
There is no ſort of doubt, but with them to 
appear on the ſtage was ſo far from being in- 

famous, that Greece furniſhes us with inſtances 
of actors, employed in public functions, both at 
home, and abroad. But the reaſons of this ex- 
. ception- are obvious. 1. As tragedy, as Well as 
comedy, was à Greek invention, theſe. people 
could not immediately throw a mark of contempft 


upon a profeſſion, without knowing What effet _ 


it would produce, and when they began to know 
this effect, the public opinion had already taken 
its turn. 2. As there was ſomething ſacred in 
the original of tragedy, «thoſe who —— 
this ſort > — were 2 


Are 


* — 
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plays b 

of which the Greeks were extravagantly fond, 
they looked upon their players, nor ſo much in 
the-light of men who acted in fabulous enter- 
tainments, as of ingenious citizens who inſtructed 
the people in the hiſtory of their country by means 


of theatrical repreſentations. 4. The Greeks were 
enthuſiaſts in regard to liberty, to ſuch a degree, 


as to look upon themſelves as the only people 
by nature free; and they felt a high pleaſurt 
in recalling to their memories the misfortunes 
of ancient times, or the crimes of their former 
maſters. By theſe great exhibitions they were 
continually inſtructed, and they could not help 
ſhewing ſome reſpe& to the inftruments of this 


acted by none but men, there was no ſuch thing 
to be ſeen on their ftage, as that ſcandalous 


mixture of men and women, who turn our the- 


atres into "ſchools © of immorality. 6. Laſtly, 
their public entertainments were not near ſo piti- 
ful as thoſe of our days. Their theatres were 


conined to dark dungeons; the actors had no 
occaſion to lay the audience under contribution, 
nor to tell exactly the number of people they 
 - faw come into” this orgies for N or von” a 
meal. N Ls £5 * 

Thoſe wag thoſ'psmpous edi _ 
exhibited in open day, in the preſence of a whole 
nation; they were confined entirely to combats, 


to victories, to prizes, objects capable of inſpiring 


N the Greeks with an ardent emulation, and With <I> 


Ba! ai! ; H 3 . glowing 
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inſtruction. g. As tragedy in the beginning was 


not raiſed for intereſt or avarice; they were not 
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whether theſe are really prejudices. z. whether — 


x 
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glowing ſentiments. of honour and glory. Tom 

in the . midſt of this. grand ſolemnity, 16 ; 

adapted to raiſe and to warm the foul, that the 
actors, animated with the ſame zeal, divideg 
oftentimes among the firſt men of the nation, the 
honours aſfigned to the victors at public games. 
Lam, nat therefore ſurprized, that their profeſſion, - 


exerciſed. in this manner, far from diſhonouring 


them, ſhould inſpire them wich an undaunted 


courage, and noble difintereſigdoeGs, by which the 
actor ſeemed frequently ta be raiſed to the ſub- 


limity of the perſon repreſented. But Greece, 
frer. all, if D Sparta, was never cited 
gs. an example of goed .morals ; aden ATA 
would not ſuffer 2 4 N it ee 


Le us ru to the —— who the from 


us by law, was it with a view to 


JT” profeſſion.? Of what, uſe. would fa 


cruel a. decree have been? No; they did, not 
diſhonour. the profeſſion, they only gave. open 


teſtimony. of the diſhonour inſeparable. from it: 


for good laws never alter the nature of things, 


they only are guided by it; and ſuch laws slang 


are obſerved. The point is not therefore tg ry 
ont againſt prejudices; but to know fixſt of all 


profeſſion af a comedian is not in itſelf. di | 
able; for if ſuch it ſhould unfortunately. — 


A * * ; \ 


© 


o M. Darn 
niftead of vindicating its reputation, we ſhould 
= What is then the ſo much boaſted ability of 
4 comedian? It is the art of counterfeiting, of 
affuming a ſtrange character, of appearing dif- 
ferent from what he really is, of flying into 
4 paſſion in cold blood, of ſaying what he 
does not think as naturally as if he really did 
think it; in ſhort, of forgetting his own ſtation 


ſeſſion” of a comedian? A trade by which a man 
kchibits Himſelf in public with a mercenary 
view; & trade by which he ſubmits to igno- 


minies and affronts from people, who think they 


have putchaſed a right to treat him in this min- 
ner; 2 trade, in fort, by which he expoſes his 


nan to tell me, whether he is not conſcious in 
the bottom of bis heart, that this traffic has ſorne- 
"thing in it fervile and baſe. You philoſophers, 
who Pretend to be fupttibr” to the prejullices 
of the vulgar, would not you all die for ſhame, 
if mearily metamorpholing yourſelves into Kings, 


vou were oblige to act 4 character ſo different 


from your own, and to expoſe'your ſacred perfotis 
to the inſolence of the vulgar ? What fort of 


| ſpirit is it then That a comedian irhbibes from his | 
Condition? A mean ſpirit, a ſpirit of falſehood, 


pride, and low ridicule, Which qualiſies him o 
acting every ſort of character, except the noblef! 


of ll, that of mah, whith he lays alide. 


am not ignorant, that the Action of 4 come 
Alan is not like that öf 4 chezt, WhO Wants to 
Wu | | H ” Þ 7 J 
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nite chat of others. What is this pro- 


perſon to public file. I conjure every ingenuous | 
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| impoſe upon you; that he does not pretend your 
ſhould take him for the real perſon he repreſents z 
or that you ſhould. think him actuated by the 
ons which he only i imitates : I know alſo, that 
— 2 this imitation for what it really is, he 
renders it altogether innocent. Therefore I do not 
abſolutely charge him with being a cheat, but 
with making it his whole buſneſs to cultiyare the 
art of, deception, and with practiſing it in habits, 
Which, though innocent perhaps on the ſtage, 
| muſt every where elſe be ſubſervient to vice. 
Thoſe fellows ſo genteely equipped, and ſo well 
Practiſed in the theory of gallantry. and whining, 
Will they never make uſe of this art to ſeduce the 
' young and innocent? Thoſe, lying valets, ſo 
* pimble with their tongue and fingers on the ſtage, 
_— 10 artful in ſupplying the neceſſities of a 3 25 
ſion more expeplive than profitable, will they 
never try their abilities off the ſtage? Will they 
never take the purſe of an extravagant ſon, or 
a milefly father for that af Leander or Ar gin? 
The temptation of doing evil increaſeth all the 
world over in proportion to the opportunity; — 
comedians muſt be honeſter by far than the reſt, of 
mankind, if they are not more corrupt. 
-  Theoratorand the preacher, you will fay, expoſe 
3 perſons i in public, as well as the comedian, 
The here is a very great difference, When the orator 
appears in public, it js to ſpeak, and not ta ex: 
_ hibit bimſelf as à ſhow: he repreſents. only his 
own perſon, he acts only his own proper part, | 
he ſpeaks only in his own name, he ſays, or he 


| b Ek oP lay, 19 wy e than | | ; really. h che 
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the man and the character are the ſame being, 
is in his right place: he is in the caſe of every 
other. citizen that diſcharges the duties of his 


ſtation. But a player is a perſon. wha delivers 


himſelf upon the ſtage in ſentiments not his own;z 
who ſays only what he is made to ſay; who often» 
times repreſents a chimerical being : conſequently 


he is loſt, as it were, in his here; and when he 


thus forgets the man, if there is. any veſtige of 
him remaining, it is only a laughing-ſtock to 
the audience, What ſhall I ſay of thoſe who 
ſeem. apprehenſive of being too much reſpected 
in their native colours, and therefore degrade 
themſelyes ſo far as to act in characters, which 
they would be extremely ſorry to reſemble in real 


life? It is doubtleſs a fad thing to ſee; ſuch'a num- 


ber of villains in the world, who paſs for honeſt 


men: but what can be more odious, more ſhock 


ing, or more baſe, than to ſee. an honeſt gome- 
dian acting the part of a villain, and exerting 


his whole abilities to eſtabliſh, criminal. maxims, 


wheh he ſincerely deteſts in his own heart? 
All this ſhews there is ſomething diſhonourable 
bs the profeſſion ; but there is ſtill another ſource 


of corruption in the debauched manners of the 


actreſſes, which neceſſarily draws after jt the ſame 
immorxality in the actors. Yet why ſhould this 
immorality be inevitable? Why, ſay you! at any 


other time there would be no occaſion to aſk this 


queſtion; hut in this preſent age, when prejudice 
and error reign triumphantly under the ſpecious 
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name of Philoſophy, m mankind, intoxicated by their 
2 ö . 
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— las ande. n 
In all countries, and in all conditions of Ke! 
there is ſo ſtrong and fo hatural a connection be. 
tween the two ſexes, that the manners of the one 
ever determine thoſe of the other. Not that theſe 
Banners are always the famne, but they Have 'al- 
ways the fame degree of goodneſs, modified in 
each ſex by their own peculiat inclinations. In 
England the women are gentle and timid : the 
wen are rough and bold. Whence comes this 
1? Fe © is becauſe the charactet 
af ach Be n thus 1; and it is na- 
tural for this nation to carry every thing to ex- 
ttemes. This excepted, in other feſpects they are 
| alike, The two ſexes chuſe to live afimder ; they 


te both fond of good eating; both retire after 


dinner, the men to the bottle, the wotnetrto tea 

doch nt down to play without any violent eager- 
nes, and ſeem to make rather a trade of it than 
a paſſion ; both have a great teſpect for decency: 
both do honbur to the conjugal vow ; and if 
ever they violate their fidelity, they do not boaſt 
of the violation; they are both fond of domeſtic 
quiet; they are both remarkable for raciturnity ; 
they are both difficult to move; they are both 
hurried by their paſſions ; in both love is terrible 
and tragical, it determines the fate of their days, 
the conſequence is nothing leſs, ſays Muralt, than 
to loſe either their reaſon or life; finally, — 

dre both fond of the country, and the Engliſh 
ladies are as well delighted in walidering alone 


that for meditation; and romances; with which 
England is over-run (al. Thus both ſexes; more 


recollected within themſelves, are leſs influenced 


by faoliſn modes, have a greater reliſh for the 
real pleaſures of life; and ſtudy-lefs to appear, 
chan t be, happy- | 


where the manners of the two ſexes ſeem to differ 


mote at firſt ſight. From the relation betweem 


adlude for every other. The whole difference con- 
ſiſts in this, that the liſe of the females 
ſhew's their manners; whereas that of the mem 
being more Toft in the uniformity of buſineſs; 
you cannot judge rightly of chem without ſeeing 
them in their pleafures: If you would therefore 
know the men, you muſt ſtudy the mmen. This 
is a general maxim, and fo far all the world wilt 
agree with me. But if I ſhould add, that the 
virtues of the fair ſex are to be found no where 
but in a retired life ; that the peaceful care of a 
family is their peculiar province; that their dig- 
nity conſiſts in modeſty ;, that baſhfulnefs is the 
inſeparable companion of chaſtity ; that to court 
the looks of men is a proof of corruption; and 
e ae f enen ber: 


1 (6) Theſe ts like the people, ee rude 


hear. ſa beautiful as Clariſſa, in any language whatever. 
| _ charms, 


"x 


2 

— 

2 * * 
1 " 


+. Ab fore 


| hall, Prom this genera ee for lends, at 


acer the uni seh queens 
beben n nationa in the world; there is none 


teſtaple, Never was chere a romance equal to, or even, 


n 
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de receive from nature? Why ſhould! we find 


os A. Letter NN — 
Phony "ry noiſe ; of this now-fangled. — 
which has its riſe and declenſion in the corner of 
à large city, and would ng Rifle" the ITE 
nature and all mankind. Nini een 
Theſe are vulgar — cry: Phe . 
_ tions! Prejudices of: Lows. and education! Mo- 
deſty has no foundation in nature; it is only a 
fathers and huſbands, and to maintain ſome order 
in families. Why ſhould we bluſh at the wants 


reaſon to be aſhamed at an act, ſo indifferent in 


itſelf, and ſo uſeful in its effects, as that which 


contributes to perpetuate the ſpecies Since the 
deſires are equal on both ſides, why. ſhould there 
be any difference in diſcloſing them ; Why ſhould 
one ſex be leſs ready than the other to comply 
with inclinations common to both ? Why ſhould; 
nia oy F 4 n 


n why' * hos & Dies will never 1. an 


Et it is not to man, Weben er, ſuch 

queſtions ſhould be addreſſed. Is it not very 
ridiculous, that I ſhould be obliged to tell the 
rraſon of my being aſhamed of a natural ſenſa- 
tion, if this ſhame is as natural to me as the ſen- 
fation irſelf? Vou might as well aſk me, 'haw I 
come to have this ſenſation ? Is it my buſineſs to 


account for What nature does? According to this 
1 way 
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way of reaſoning. they who do not ſee why mn 
exiſts, ought to deny his exiſtence. 


Lam greatly. afraid, that theſe. ſearchers inte 


the divine counſels, have but very ſuperficially 


weighed his, reaſons... I, who do not pique, my- 
| {elf upon any. diſcoveries of this kind, think I 
ſee ſome that have eſcaped their enquiry. Let 


them ſay what they will, that ſhame. which con- 
the rites of love from every prying eye, has 
me foundation. It is the ſafeguard which, na- 


ture has given to both ſexes, to protect them in 


2 ſtate of weakneſs and ſelf oblivion, when they 
entirely at the mercy of the firſt comer: thus 


it, covers their ſlumbers with the veil of night, 


to the end, that during this time of obſcurity, 
they may be leſß COLE to hoſtile attacks: 
thus it Prompts, eyery animal in pain to ſeek Fav 
ſhelter i in lonely — 4 that it may die 1 in, Peace, 
out of the reach of enemies, Whom it A Nog 
able to reſiſt. 1 Hoot 
Wich regard to the balkfulnes. of the * in 
particular, could nature have given a better ar- 
mour to that ſex, whom ſhe framed to act upon 
the defenſive? ? The deſires, you. ſay, are equal! 


What do, you. mean by this? Is there on both. 
ſides the ſame | power to ſatisfy chem? * What would 


| become of the human ſpecies, if the order..of 
attack and defence were changed? The aſſailant 
might chance to > pitch upon a „time, when it would 
be impoſſible to ſueceed; the aſſailed would be 
let alone, when it were proper for him to ſur- 


render ; or continually haraſſed, When he would, 


too weak to reit; in a word, power, and will 


FO: 22! 
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Ti 
ring advances, the e of 
fanned in ſuch uggith Freetiowm, would N 


l . 


deſires to be divided, 0 Ads 4 


the ſupport, 3 
nature. 


Had ths bed Nees bern eta 
would not be preſerved; Cupid's fire being 


5 the moſt delicious of all human 
paſſions would ſcarce touch the heart, and the 
intent thereof would not be fulfilled. The dif- 
ficulty which ſeems to remove this object, is the 
very thing that brings it near. Deſires, veiled 


by bluſhes, grow otily the mare bewitching ; the | 


modeſt cheek does but inflame them. The f. 
the ſhifts, the reſerves, the timid confeſſions, th 
tender and- artleſs of the baſhful lover, 
and are the 
moſt exprefiive language of Ir is the 
modeſt bluſn that enhances — and ſoftens 
denials. Love in reality poſſeſſes what the baſh- 
ful maid" only ſcems to #257 and this mixture 


of weakneſs and modeſty renders the paſſion more 


tender and moving ; the leſs it obtains, the more 


it values what has been granted; and thus it 
_ exjoys ar the fame time its _privations' and its 


pleaſures. *, 5 

Why, ſay they, ſhould that which is not fhame- 
ful to man, be ſo to woman ? Why ſhould one, 
of the ſexes look upon 'that as a crime, whic ch, 
che other thinks layful ? What a. queſtion ? Juſt 


as if the conſequences” were the fame ori both 


bas As ff all the ſevere duties of 4 wife were 
not 
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not derived from this only, that a child muſt 
— father. Eyen'if theſe important conſide · 
| rations were wanting, ſtill we ſhould have the 

| ſame anſwer to make, and it would be always 
without reply: thus was nature pleaſed to or- 
dain, and it is a crime to ſtifle her voice. Man 
may be forward and bold, nature deſigned” him 
n e ids een 212 232 Bus 
8 r e n De in rt 


niſh er wie beine n 
3 yay — proceed from ſenſations more 
oppoſite, nor has more contrary effects, I ſuppoſe a freq 
innocent love, that f eives no laws but from. itſelf ; A. 
love that preſides over its own myſteries, and forms at 
union of perſons, as well as hearts, It 3 man inſults a 
_ modeſt woman,” or uſes violence to a lovely maid, who feels 
no affection for him, this is not called paſſion, but brutat 
luſt ; it betrays à ſoul void of delicacy and manners, in- 
capable of love or honour. The higheſt value of the 
pleaſures, af love is in the heart chat grants hem a trus 
lover would find nothing hut yexation. and deſpair, even 


in the poſſeſſion of the object he loves, did he not think be. 
was beloved again. 


. wiko' wood c Alf deres, ie the content of 
the perſon thar raiſed them, has the inſotence and brutality of 
a ſatyr: but he who knows how to expreſs his deſires without 
offending, how to render them intereſting or engaging; how 
to a8 ſo as the perſon he loves ſhall have an equal ſhare of 
affeRtion' with him, how to ſubdue his paſſions before he at- i 
tacks. che object, he, I ſay, who acts in this manner, may be 
ſaid to behave with manly boldneſs. 1e is not as yet enough. 
ta be beloved; the inſpiring the object with equal defires, 
conſers no riglit to ſatisfy them; the will-nuſt alſo conſent,” 
Is wain does the heart grant what the will refuſes. The 
man of honour and the lover abſtain from this favour, even 
11} when 


S hang 6 ES e 
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But every woman that throws aſide the veil of 


zodeſty, is vicious and depraved ; becauſe” the 
tramples upon a manuel W r 


racteriſtic of her ſen. 97 r 


And how can any man Aſpute the reality of 


his: ſenſation ? Does not every country in the 
univerſe bear witneſs to it? and is not the very 


compariſon of the two ſexes ſufficient to prove its 


exiſtence? Is it not nature that bedecks the coun- 
tenance of young damſels with thoſe ſoft features, 


vhich a modeſt bluſh renders ſtill more engaging? 


Is it not ſhe that arms their eyes with timid, and 


yet melting looks, which we find ſo difficult to 


reſiſt? Is it not ſhe that has formed their com- 
plexion more delicate, and their ſkin of a finer - 


texture, to the end that it might eaſier diſcloſe 


the virgin bluſh ? Is it not ſhe that made them 


ſo: fearful, that they may fly from us; and ſo 


weak; that they may be obliged to yield? Why | 


Thould ſhe have given them a heart more ſenſible 


ro pity, with leſs nimbleneſs of feet, leſs robuſt- 
neſs of body, leſs heighth of ſtature, and greater 

delicacy of muſcles, -unleſs ſhe. deſigned. they 
ſhould ſubmit to man? Sublet as ad . 


JH AS » #5 


P 
conſent, is all the violence permitted in love. To read * 
in the fair one's eyes, to ſee it in her air, nc 


the contrary declaration in words, is the lover's art; 36 thin 


he completes his . happineſs, he is not guilty of brutality, 
but behaves with honour; and inſtead of affronting the 


modeſt maid, he reveres, and ſerves her ; he leaves her 
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the inconveniencies of p and to the pains 
df child - bearing, did this — of labour require 
a diminution of ſtrength? But to reduce them 
to this painful ſtate, it was requiſite they ſhould 
be ſo ſtrong, as not to yield without their own 
conſent; and ſo weak, as to have always a pre- 
tert fox vielding, : This is exactly the ng where 
nature has placed theme a6, 2 8 
From reaſon let us paſs to experience. 11 mo- 
deſty were a prejudice of ſociety and education, 
it ought to be ſtronger in places where education is 
more refined, and where the inhabitants are comti- 
nually improving in ſocial laws; as it ought to be 
weaker wherever mankind have been leaſt civilized, 
and where they continue in a ſtate nearer to that of 
nature. But we find quite the contrary (a). In the 
mountains of our country, the women are timid 
and baſhful, a ſingle word makes them bluſh, they 
dare not lift up their eyes at the men, not do 
they open their mouths in their preſence. But i in 
great cities, baſhfulneſs is ignoble and baſe ; it 
is the only thing that a lady would be * — 
of; and the honour of making a gentleman 
bluſh h to women of the 8 breed- 

ing. 
The argument ed 6 the example af 
brutes concludes nothing; neither is it true. 
ward » 9% 8: dog or 2 wolf. There needs no 


2 J: 1 2 an Gegen. hn 3 the Wos 
| men have no modeſty ; for they go naked. I anſwer, that 
our women have leſs, they go dreſſed. See the concluſion 


ty 
A 3 


of this eſſay, with h regard to the Spartan maids. - 
| I more 
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| than the firſt relations of -ſociety, to give a 
moral quality to our ſenſations; which could never 
be the caſe with brutes. Though brutes have a 
heart, and have paſſions; yet the ſacred image of 
virtue was never nm _ opment 

Man. G 

And yet, bee e 900 find chat inftint 
never produceth effects in brute animals, fimilar 
do thoſe which ſhame produceth | in man? Every 
day I find inftances to the contrary. I ſee fome 
brutes hide themſelves on certain — in 
order to remove a diſagreeable object out of ſight; 
and afterwards, inſtead of running away, I ſee 
them endeavour to cover even the appearance of it. 
Here I perceive in every reſpect the air of decency, 
und ſuch would this precaution be called, if it s 
taken by man. In their amours I fee little ca · 
1 * with aſſents anc>iefuſals-whichſdoms 


-ample- that confirms it. Two. young doves, in 
the happy ſeaſon of their firſt loves, preſent ane 
with an idea extremely different from that brutal 

tuft, which our pretended ſages attribute to this 
innocent pair. The white turtle follows her be- 
loved 58 by ſtep, ne away as ſoon as 


E: wich 8 billings ee * to play; if he 


_ retires, ſhe follows him; if he defends himſelf, 
the flies back five or fix paces, and draws him 
In — thus the W her 
e 748 5 — 
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decoys; and her gentle reſiſtance, with aa much 
art, ag could? hardly be expected from the moſt 
practiſed coquette. Not the giddy Galatea could 
act it better; and Virgil might have borrowed. one 
of his fineſt images from a dove - houſdae. 
Even could ĩt be denied, that a particular nl 

ä —— ſtill would it be 
leſs true that their province in ſocial life ought 
to be retirement and domeſtic economy and 
hat they ſnould be trained up in principles rela- 
tive to theſe branches? If the fear, modeſty and 
ſhame, by which their ſex is ſo agreeably: diſtin- 
guiſhed, are human inventions, it greatly behoves 
ſociety, that every woman ſhould acquire and 
cultivate theſe qualities; and ſhe that refuſes to 
comply with them, ſhould be deemed: to act 


againſt the rules of morality. Can there be in 


nature a more engaging, a more beautiful ſight, 
than the mother of 2 family encircled by her 
children, regulating the ſeveral taſks of her do- 
meſtics, endeavouring to make her huſband eafp 
and happy in his ſituation, and directing the whole 
ceconomy of her houſe with the utmoſt prudence? 
There it is that the diſcreet wife appears in all her 
glory, that ſhe really commands reſpect, and that 
deauty juſtly ſhares the tribute paid to vierue? 
When the | miſtreſs of a family rambles abroad, 
her houſe is like a lifeleſs body which is ſoon 
rupted”: ſhe herſelf: loſes her chief luſtre, and 


7 appears to a diſadvantage, being ſtripped of her 


native ornaments. If ſhe is married, what bu- 
ſineſs iras ſhe among men? If ſhe is ſingle, why 
= 222 5 C = 2 1 2 4 3 at nab : £4 does 
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 does'ſhe run the riſk, by her indecent deport- 
ment,” of ſhocking the man who. would be in- 
clined to make her his wife? Let her do what ſne 
will, it is plain ſhe is out of her ſphere when 
ſhe goes abroad; and even her beauty, which 
pleaſes the eye, without engaging the heart, ren- 
ders her the more open to cenſure. Whether 
this impreſſion comes from nature or education, 


— 'all nations; *they--all: reſpe& 


the women for their modeſty; they are all con- 
that when the fair ſex neglect their man- 
ners, they likewiſe neglect their duty; they all 
can ſee, that when the women would put on a 
manly aſſurance, they turn it into effrontery, and 
demeaning themſelves by this odious imitation, 
they are a diſgrace both to an ot _ 


# . 
urns: = 
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I am ſenſible, that i in e antes wn are 
cuſtoms contrary to what I have been obſerving; 
but then you ſee what manners they have pro- 
duced. I ſhould deſire no further example ta 
confirm my principles. Let us apply to the 
manners of women, what we have mentioned 
alteady concerning the honour paid to the ſex. 
In ancient times, the women in all civilized na- 
tions lived very retired; they ſeldom went abroad; 
they never walked out with men; they had not 
the beſt place at the theatre; they did not ſit in 
5 1 ee OO not even n 
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vpper gallery, called Cercis, not at all convenient either 
| for 
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wana all ſorts of public entertainments; and it 
is well known, that it was pain of death for any 
of them to appear at the Olympic games. 
At home they kad a Private apartment, Which 
tha men neyer entered. When their huſbands | 
entertained company to dinner, they ſeldom ap- 
peared at table; women of reputation went away 
before the end of the repaſt; and others did not 
ſhew themſelves there at the beginning. There 
was no common place of meeting for the two 
ſexes ;- nor did they ſpend the day together. Thus 
raking care not to be cloyed with one another's 
company, they met again with more pleaſure; 
and it is very certain, that in thoſe days, domeſtie 
peace was better eſtabliſhed, and a greater har- 
mony reigned among married people. chan _ | 
does: at preſent (a). 
Such were the auge of the Perſians, he 
Greeks, the Romans, and even of the ZEgypti- _ 
ans, notwithſtanding the illiberal jokes of Heros 
dotus, which refute themſelves. If the women 
ſometimes exceeded the limits of this modeſty, 
the public outcry ſhewed, that this was an excep- 
tion. What have they not ſaid againſt the liberty 
"6b Met ? We 1 Ao 


for ſeeing, or being 8 but it n ee 8 
ture of Valeria and Sylla, that in the circus at e the 
women were intermixed with the men. 

(4). We might attribute the cauſe hereof to we facility 
of diyorces ; but the Greeks rarely made uſe of this pri- 
vilege, and Rome had ſtood five hundred years, before any 
body would N d ay the or _ ' nes 
Arorce. 3:13 ; 


1 
ö | 
N 
: 
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of the Athenian women; and even in the corrupt 


coldneſs of northern climates, which require leſs 
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by Kriſtaphanes s Liſiſtrata, how greatly the 


Greeks in general were offended at the impudence 


ſtate of Rome, were not the people ſcandalized 
to ſee the Roman ladies appearing bejors the 


{ erjbugal: of the triumvin ? 


+ Now every thing is changed. 1 the FR 
alias of the Roman empire, ſwarms of barba- 


mins ſpread themſelves like a torrent ovex Europe; 


cheir-wives followed their armies, and attended 


them in the midſt of their camps ; this freedom, 


«conſequence in great meaſure of the natural 


reſerve, introduced another manner of living into 


Europe: this was further encouraged by books 


of chivalry, where the intire ſtudy of the ladies 
was to inſpire the gentlemen with ſo warm a Pair 


Non, as to place their whole happineſs in carrying 
aff the object of their deſires. Theſe books being 


che ſchoob of gallantry for the times, the people 
imbibed from thence a notion of free converſe be- 


ts gween the ſexes, which was ſoon introduced into 


courts and great cities, where they pretend to 


moſt politeneſs; and this -politeneſs, from the 
wer nature of its progreſs, could not but dege- 


nerate at length into rudeneſs. Thus it is that 


the natural modeſty of the ſex vaniſhed by de- 


grees, and the manners of ſutlers wives e- 


municated to women of quality. 


"Would" you know how og tha FI 


46 appear to thoſe who are not accuſtomed to them? 


Judge. by the ſurprize and confuſion, of, foreigners 
_ of country * at the fight of theſe modern 
manners. 


4 
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i; This confaſion does an honour : to the 
women of their country: and it is very likely that 
they who occaſion it, would be leſa proud of what 
they have done, did they but know its real cauſe. 
It ĩs not that they ſtrike them with awe, but rather 
chat they make them bluſh; and when a woman 
by her ſpeech and behaviour baniſheth modeſty, 
it flies for ſhelter to man's breaſt.” 
Let us return 00 0% eur: Rite ; b would 

fain know how is it poſſible for a profeſſion, whoſe 
only aim is to appear in public, and what is worle, 


appear for money; how is it poſſible, I ſay, 


3 10 ſtrike a 


for ſuch a. profeſſion to ſuit virtuous women, 
and be conſiſtent with modeſty and good man- 
ners? Is there any occaſion to diſpute about the 
moral difference of the ſexes, in order to be 
convinced how natural it is for a woman who 
expoſes herſelf to ſale upon the ſtage, to be ready 
in when the play is over, and 
to be ſtrongly tempted to ſatisfy thoſe deſires, 
which ſhe takes ſuch great pains to excite? What! 
| ſhall a prudent woman, who has uſed a thou- 
land precautions to ſecure her virtue, find it dif- 


9 


cult notwithſtanding, to preſerve her innocence, 


when ſhe is expoſed to the leaſt danger; and 


tall theſe forward girls, whoſe heads are filled 


with coquetry and amorous characters, whoſe 


| dreſs is not the moſt decent (a), and who are 


ene ſolicited by briſk young fellows, in | 


Py That ee ware.thay fuppotihl in, be hand- 
ſame, as we have reaſon to expect ? 888 the entertain- 
nee b 
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the midſt of the ſoft ſounds of love and pleaſure; 
mall theſe girls, I ſay, at their age, and with their 
tender diſpoſition, be able to withſtand the objects 
that ſurround them, the ſpeeches that continually 
allure them, the occaſions that conſtantly return; 
and above all, the gold to which their hearts are 
already half ſold? They muſt think we have the 


ſimplicity of children, to attempt to impoſe upon 
us ſo far. In vain does vice endeavour to conceal 


itſelf in obſcurity its image is ſtamped on' guilty 
fronts ;' a woman's boldneſs is a ſure mark of 
her infamy; it is becauſe ſnie has too much reaſon 
to bluſh,*that'ſhe bluſhes no longer; and if ſhame 
ſometimes ſurviveth chaſtity, what muſt we think 
* chaſtity, where ſhame itſelf is loſt? 
Let us ſuppeſe, if you will, n chers are . £ 


exceptions; cage us N Bis e hirn 
= "20 there « are hes. as three, whom v we could 
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heard. Shall we call that an honeſt trade, which 
makes a modeſt woman” a' prodigy, and which 
prompts us to deſpiſe thoſe who follow it, unleſs 
we depend on a conſtant miracle? So ſtrongly 
is immodeſty connected with their profeſſion,” and 
ſo ſenſible are they of it themſelves, that there 
4s not one of them all but would think it ridi- 
culous to pretend to, or perſonally to aſſume 

thoſe ſpeeches of ſobriety and virtue, which ſhe 
deals out to the public, Leſt thefe ſevere maxim 


| A. ha Pra Judice her * the actreſs is 2 | 
* 


* 
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auge parody her character, and to deſtroy her own 
work. So ſoon as ſhe gets behind the ſcenes,” ſhe 
throws off her dignity, together with the moral 
of the theatre; and though ſhe may give leſſons 
of virtue on the Rage, The — n them 
by her own fire ſide. 


Aſter what has been ſaid; 1 think there i is no 


Further occaſion to explain in what manner the 
looſe behaviour of the actreſſes cauſeth that of 
the actors, eſpecially as their profeſſion obliges 
them to live in the greateſt intimacy together. 
Neither have I need to prove, that from a dif- 
honeſt profeſſion, diſhoneſt ſentiments ariſe, nor 
that vice divides thoſe whom common intereſt 
ought to unite. I ſhall alſo wave entering into 
a/thoufand ſubjects of diſcord, which the diſtri- 
bution of the characters, the dividing” of "the 
monies,” the choice of | Plays, and jealouſy of ap- 
plauſe muſt continually excite, eſpecially among 
the actreſſes; neither ſhall I touch upon the topic 
of gallantry and intrigue. Leſs occaſion is there 
ſtill for me to expoſe the effects, which the aſ- 
ſociation of pride and beggary muſt inevitably 
produce among thoſe people. I have already * 
ſaid too much for you, and for-reaſonable men; 
but never could I ſay enough for thoſe who - 
are determined not to fee what their reaſon ſhews © 
them, but only what _ eicher Ain 1 or | 
their prejudices. mum 1. 
If all this is eſſentially nme with the pro- 
Feltion of a comedian, how ſhall we do, Sir, to 
prevent inevitable effects ? For my part, I i : 
hut one way, Ls is to remove the cauſe. When 
diſtem- 


 . Manger of Ming: which it is not in his power to 


_ _ andifferently, did I not endeavour from our par- 


a A Latur from J. J. Rouen au 
pers upon a man, either frog the 
itution, or from a particular 


| nature of his co 


alter, do phyſicians prevent thoſe diſtempers? | 
To forbid 2 comedian from being vicious, is to 
forbid a man from being fick, c vd 
Does it from thence follow, 2 : 
dleſpiſe all comedians ? By no means: on the 
Dontrary it follows, chat a player, of modeſt be- 
haviour, and poſſeſſed wirhal of moral honeſty, 
_ EO have very well obſerved, doubly va- 
0; ſince. thereby he ſheweth, that the love 
cf virtue triumphs within, his breaſt over human 
Paſſions, 5 ancy af his; profeſſion. 
_ The only Kult he cap be charged with is, his 
having emhraced that kind of life ; but it too 
len happens, that a flip of youth, ſhall deter- 
mine a man's fate in the worlds and when 4 per- 
fon has a real genius for the ſtage, how can he 
| d the.charm.?; Eminent actors carry their 
Sen them; it js only che underſtrappers 
we ought to deſpiſe. _ Nt 6 4 
_ teaſon of my continuing ſo long within 
| the limits of the general propoſition, was not 
becauſe I ſhould have found it leſs advantageous 
to apply it to the city of Geneva: but that. I was 
loch to bring my countrymen on the carpet, which 
made me defer ſpeaking of them as long as I 
could. Yet to this point muſt 1 come at laſt; 
- and I ſhould: have performed my taſk. but very 
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| heir time being of no value, they may Joie 


: i M. — 8 aa 
r in our city, ſnould your advice 
and arguments induce the government to admit 
of ſuch an entertainment. I ſhall confine myſelf 
to effects of ſo ſtriking a nature, that no man, 
who is in the leaſt acquainted with our conſtitu- 
tion, will be able to conteſt chem. 
Seneva is rich, it is true but thaugh we! ban 
bone of thoſe monſtrous diſproportions of fortune, 
which impoveriſh a whole country, to enrich 2 
few individuals, and which ſcatter the ſeeds of 
miſery round the doors of the opulent; ſtill it is 
certain, that if ſome of the inhabitants of Ge- 
neva are poſſeſſed of good fortunes, many of them 
live very hard; and that the affluence and eaſe 
pf the Eren part; is E to conſtant 
| labour, to cron „ and- 4 1 than. to 
_  polive riches... There, are many town poorer 
than ours, where the peaple may give a greater 
Jooſe to their pleaſures, becauſe the lands that 
ſupply them with bread, are never exhauſted, and 


it without any prejudice. This is not the caſ 


with us, who have no lands to ſupport us, but 
are obliged: to depend entirely on our induſtry. 
The people of Geneva maintain themſelves ab- 
ſolutely hy dint of labour, and are ſupplied with 
neceſſaries, merely by denying themſelves ſuper- 
fluities: which is one of the reaſons of our ſump- 
tuary laws. Strangers, upon their firſt entering 
Geneva, muſt be highly ſurprized at that buſtle 
and appearance of buſineſs, which ſpreads itſelf 
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are all ee all in ry all in their te! 
ſpective occupations.” I do not think that ſuch 
a fight can be matched in any other ſmall city in 
che univerſe. Go to the ſuburb of St. Gervais; 
und you imagine you ſee all the clock-work in 
Europe. Proceed thence to the Molard, and | 
the low ſtreets, and you ſee -ſuch an 
w wholeſale trade, viz. bales of goods in heaps, 
ſcattered about confuſedly, and the 
* odour of ſpices, as to fancy yourſelf in 
ſea- port town. At the paſture ground and 
the ſprings, the buſtle and noiſe of the - manu- 
factures of printed callico and painted linen, ſeem 
to tranſport you to Zurich. The city is in ſome 
meaſure multiplied by the ſeveral manufaQures z 
and T have known people, who at firft ſight reck- 
oned the inhabitants at a hundred thouſand. 
Manual labour, employment of time, vigilance, 
and rigid parſimony, theſe are the treaſures of 
the citizens of Geneva: and are theſe to be ex- 
changed for idle amuſements, which ſhall e 
"Boar of our time and money n 

© Geneva, you will grant me, ger bam 
Ser and twenty thouſand un. T find that 


Lyons, though far richer in proportion, and at 


leaſt five. or ſix times more populous, Juſt main- 
-tains one theatre; and when there i its ce gan -the 
town is not well able to ſupport it. I find that 
Paris, the capital of France, 1 the gulf chat 
Twallows up the riches of this great | kingdom, 


maintains three playhouſes, but very indifferently, 


il at's — time of che 9 4 


* 


nce | 
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Lt us ſuppoſe this fourth (a) to be * 
theatre. I find, that out of upwards of ſix hun- 
dred thouſand inhabitants, this rendez vous of the 
opulent and the idle, hardly ſupplies the play- 
houſes every day with more than a thouſand or 
twelve hundred ſpectators, all things conſidered. 
Running over the reſt: of the kingdom, I find 
that the great ſea- ports of Bourdeaux and Rouen, 
and the large fortreſſes of Lille and Straſburg, 
fortreſſes full of idle officers, who ſpend their 
whole lives in waiting for twelve and eight o'clock; 
have each of them a playhouſe; and even here 
they muſt have a tax to ſupport them. But how 
many other cities incomparably larger than ours, 
and how many ſeats of parliament and ſovereign 
courts, are unable to maintain a ſtanding theatre? 
Jo judge whether we are in a better condition 
to do it than they, let us take a known term of 
compariſon, ſuch for inſtance as the city of Paris. 
I ſay then, that if out of upwards of ſix hundred 
thouſand inhabitants, the playhouſes, reckoning 
one with another, are not ſupplied with above 
twelve hundred ſpectators; leſs than four and 
twenty thouſand inhabitants at Geneva would not 


ſupply a theatre with than forty-eight. 


17 fe). If 1 do en the ee esse it is 
betauſe it is only a ſupplement or appendix to the other 
entertainments. Neither do I reckon the little drolls ex- 
hibited at the fair; but I reckon it the whole year, whereas 
it laſts only fix months. Inquiring, comparatively, whether 
it is poſſible for a company of comedians to ſubſiſt at Ge- 
neva, I ſuppoſe every where more reaſons 1 

12 than appear from 21 FRG 
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ate admitted gratis, and ſuppoſe further, thar 


— — —ů— el 
doe not appear to be . 
Nos if the French comedi 
penſion from the king, and are Een of 5 


© — — — 


iy time ty ad with three hundred 
(a), I ſhould: be glad to know, how 


10 ſubſiſt, having: only an audience! of forty- 


cight to depend upon ? People live cheaper, ſax 
vou, at Geneva, than at Paris. They do ſo; 

but then the playhouſe tickets coſt leſs in propor- 
ton 3 . 1 b er 5 <a 
— — e 
theſe things muſt be had from Paris, or ſome 
————— taught to make them 
they _— mace. cheapeſt. Tou will fay 
em l Buv in vain would: ic be to excrond 


(6) rns the play only on ene 


the houſes are crowded,: will find fault with this eftimate 


but they vo have frequented the playhouſe for ten years 
together, as I have done, on full houſes or otherwiſe,- will 
certainly allow that I have rather overrated it. Fhete- 


fore, if we are to diminiſſr the daily number of 300 ſpec- 
tators at Paris,” we muſt in proportion diminiſh that of the 
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our reform to the ſtage; Cleopatra and Xerzes 
e never reliſh ſuch ſimplicity. As the Bu- 
ſineſs of à comedian requires rich dreſſrs, it 
would be depriving” him of a taſte for his trade, 
to forbid: thoſe dreſſes; and I queſtion whether 
there was ever a good actor, that would conſent 
to turn quaker. Laſtly, it may be ſaid, that the 
company of comedians at Geneva, being leſt 
numerous than that at Paris, might ſubſiſt at a 
much leſs expence: I grant you'; but will this 
difference be as the proportion of 48 to 30042 Bes 
 fides, a larger company has the advantage of 
acting oſtener; whereas in 2 ſmall number of 
players, where the double parts are wanting, they 
cannot all act every day; ſickneſs, or the abſence 

of a ſingle player, will hinder che eee 
and this is ſo much loſs to the companů :: 
The inhabitants of Geneva are exceffively* found 
of a rural life: of this you may judge, by the 
great number of little country ſeats all round 
tlie town. The conveniency of hunting, and the 
beauty of the neighbouring meadows, encourage 
this uſeful practice. The gates are ſhut before 
night, which deprives the citizens of the liberty 
of walking out late in the evening; therefore as 
the country houſes are ſo near, very few perſons 
of eaſy fortune lie in town during the ſummer. . 
Having ſpent the day in their reſpective bulineſs, 
they ſet out in the evening at the ſhutting of the | 
gates, and betake themſelves to their little retreat, 
there to breathe a purer air, and to enjoy the moſt 
delightful landſkip under heaven. There are even 
a great many who relide in the country the whole 


2121 a z years, 


4 
#8 
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Al — 2 loſs to the play — 


during the fine ſeaſon of the year, there would 


| hardly be anybody: town but poor people, who 


not afford money for ſuch an entertainment. 


| At Paris it ĩs quite otherwiſe : one may very well 
80 to the play, and lie in the country; for all 
ſummer long. as ſoon as the plays are over, you 


dee multitudes of coaches- driving out of town. 
- With regard to thoſe who live in Paris, they are 
not ſo much tempted by the liberty of going into 
the country at what hour they pleaſe, as diſcouraged 
vy the inconveniencies of it. They are fo ſoon tired 
of the public walks, they muſt go ſuch a great 
way into the country, the air of the adjacent 
-fields is ſo infected with ordure, and there is fo 
little beauty in the proſpect, that they chuſe rather 
to mut themſelves up in a playhouſe. Here then 
erence to the diſadvantage of our 
— -and one half of the year loſt to their 
account. Do you think, Sir, they would find it 
an eaſy matter to fill up ſo great a ſpace the reſt 

of the year ? For my part; I ſee no other remedy 
ſor this, chan to change the hour of ſhutting our 
gates, to ſacxiſice our ſecurity to our pleaſures, 
to auf a fortified town open all 5 (5. though 
77 (02 e e di ſurrounded 


A 3 3 
daleſ thing in the world, and that even if we had troops 


Enough to defend them, this would not fignify : for cer· 
 tainly no enemy will attempt to beſiege us. But though 


we have no reafon to be afraid of a ſiege, this ſhould not 


hinder us from guarding with the utmoſt vigilance again 
| a ſur- 
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| Grounded by e rene e ined t ur | 
whom is not above half a league fem our 
wu wot © HOUSE 41.9443: HGCS. BE IS Abt 4 
Tus d nor al: ir is anputidls 'thile un efta- 
bliſhment; ſo oppoſite to our ancient maxims, 
ſhould by generally applauded. How many ge- 
nietous/icivitens with indignation would beholt 
um adhvment of luxury and effemimacy; raiſed | 
| — — — ſimplicity, and 
threawning from afar our public Hberty? Db 
| ae raw vx — 44 
intovetion, they would authorize it by 
— Depend upon it, there are mamy 
| chat miles 60 feruple to go to fee a play at Paris, 
ne eld never ft foot in a theatre at Ge- 
neva j; beenuſe their country's welfare is more 
Gear ee chem than their amuſement, Where is 
the mother chat would date to carry her daughter 
to chis dangerous ſchool ? 1 
would think it a diſhonour to go thicher themſelves? 
If there ate people at Paris, 
the playtiouſes, it is merely from a principle of 
religion, which ſurely ought to operate as ſtrongly 
with us; and we ſhould-be further influenced hy 
* 


barer for nothing i more eaſy than to, aſſemble 5 
of troops in our neighbourhood. We have expe- 
troops, and we ſhould remember, chat let the pretenſions 
Aan enemy. be never ſo ill founded, when he is without 
fide the town, they are proved to be excellent, bn ſoon a 
f W * þ. „ e 


enn Ku may 
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Thar it is 2 bölütely impoſſible for « theaer * 
maintain itſelf at Geneva by the ccalignal/ 
0 ge, —ͤ— emon- 
ed, 1 —ů— 
Port it. but one of. theſe two, either that the opu- 
Lent Jearſhouldcax themſelves, which would be a heavy 
| and what ſurely they would nauibe ons 
in 2 — to bear; or that the governmen 
nte in the affirs, and fupport-.t 
its own charges. But how ſhall this be done? 


Mult the ſtrates, retrench cheir neceſſary c- 
Pences, for, which « ate. dcarce 
. in 77. raiſe ee — 


| ſpdden and untersten acridents.? 
failure of theſe Ard 17 i hes Aae 


l 1 do not mean. by this, that we can be virtuous with- 
'out religion; 1 was long of this ſpecious opinion, but am | 
nos undeceived. But my meaning is, that a Chriſtian may 
ſometimes abſtain, merely through motives of focial vi 
from ſome particular actions, Which are indifferent in them- 
ſelves, and do not immediately relate to conſcience, as the 
er going to a play, in a town where it i impolitic * 
plays ſhould be ſuſfercd. b r. Sodard:. 
tet A 3 ſion, 


— 


Petre church, —— — — 
tar for erecting a theatre. Gad forbid 1 ſhould 
eber think any of our ſage miagiſtrates capable 
of making che like propoſal; and from ur on 
article, it is eaſy to judge in what manner it 
would be / recay c.. If 
Were we ſa unfottunate as to hit upon ſomo 
aepeicyicforyempringyheloBiffitulties;!/itjmank 
tillibedocnuch the worſe for us: for this could 
never he efftcterl but by means of ſome ſectet 
vice} which would — our little ſtate, and 
ſooneriot᷑ later teriminate in our ruin. Suppoſes 
nowever, : that our zeal for the ſtage ſhould be 
productive of a mira „ ſuppoſe a company of 
| ttled in Geneva; kept within: bounds 
— — Fm. well managed 
ands frequented y ſuppoſe laſt of all, our city in 
the flouriſhing: condition you mention, and that 
it united the advantage of good morals to that 
| — —— mn —— 


morals:exiſt. int Sony ban e bw 15 80 [vis wh 
The firſt ſenſible effect of this-inſtiention; would 
ms, as I have already - 


be a revolution in our cuſ 


obſerredz and this would neceſſarily produce ano- 
ther in our manners. Whether a change of this - 


nature would'be to our advantage or not, is what 
Meare now to examine. 
In all well conſtituted ſtates there are certain 


ane * „ * govern. 


"gether, ang gave” 

_ parties GE pie 
2 
- ation, they ſeldom were held any where but at 
the ravern; * The | neceſſity of our affairs obliging 
us u aflemble oftener, and to deliberate oll, 
Guy civil diſccrds changed —— 
bigs into mere decent and aſſemblies. 
Tuber chen aok the name of circles, und from 
fs bad” — ee _— 

(). Dr 
" Ts: ane ende of ee e a. 
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 iſen/ a3 ane prepen 10 strengthen che body, and 
preſerve it in gond health. The women, on the 
other hand, have their little ſocieties at one ano- 
_ther's houſes, Here they. amuſe themſelves with 


RD 
a worſe Wr 
chan of ane chat was never, among then. : 
Such are the eee the e 
. of Geneva -amuſements: which neither exclude 
_ Pleaſure: nor gaicty, and yet have ſomething in 
_ them. @ ſimple and innocent, as. greatly fuirs the 
manners of a republic. - But when once a theatre 
comes to be erected, farewell circles, farewell ſoc 
ties l. This is the revolution foreſaw; all theſe 
| And ſhould you 
ahject, the arample of London mentioned by my 
2 where the playhouſes- are no hindranee to 
clubs; I aquit obſerve; that there is a very wide 
eee in end to 8: 'g-thoaere in char ir- 
. K 3 menſe 


£ Geneva ys = —— — 
every other entertainment. SIS ia on 
Should you afterwards aſe me, wheie is the 

harm if chaſe circles were put down No, 
— mgueſtion can never come from i philo- 
* 3 raking it n . 
ones. and thinks they. perceive rr to= 
et L muſt give an anſwer: for this 
once, though L addreſs myſelf to you, Ewrite-to 
the public and I believe. this is pretty plain: 
but it dane chat forced emo ir. 5 . 

ſnell-of tobacco, ain good thing his | 
people: to be maſters of their property; and to 
lie ſafę in their beds. r 
not writing to philoſophers like D Alembert : 
Jmuſt (therefore explain myſelf in another man- 
rng 207 25717 Aga 8-40 nd. N ob 5 
Let ne-fallow.che guidance of | 
Jult-the genttal good of: ſociety ; and aha we J 
mall find, that un tro. —— ſometimes to 
meet, but g generally to live darate This Lob, 
ſerved a While ago ig regardito momen; and mow 
J. ſay it wich teſpect to men- The latter are as 
much, and rather more affected than the former, 
by too intimate 4 converſe with the other fex1 
the women only hurt their morals; but we hurt 
beth, gur morals and our coniſtitution : for the 
Feaker ſex, being unable id conform to our man- 
; == ——— — Tr wa laboribus;they 
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importance-io- — — 4 —— 
reigus over men or women, — | 
provided he is obeyed: bur 
lic, men are wanted (a). ono 363 5:2 009 
8 The icients ſpent almoſt their 1 
the open air, either attending to their priva 
fairs, or regulating thoſe of the ſtate in a" 


+ 


forum, or walking in the country, in kd oro « 


on the ſea ſhore, expoſed to the rain, tothe fun 
_ generally bare headed 1 On all thoſe o- 
neu Vor fagnt os ast om Nh n 
(a) 1 mall be told, chat Kings want men to carry om 
their Wars. Not at all. Inſtead1of thirty thouſand men! 
for inſtance, they need only to raiſe/ a hundred thouſand | 
women. Women do not want courage z. ek Mint 
de life, and when they fight, they gght heartily. 22 
conveniency « of their ſex is IS, "that they cannot 28 
tigues of war, br che inclemency of feaſohs "The wa 
would Ve WCferVC infer ther Wa 
Sghting, in order to ſacrifice-bwo td: te fickriels ane miors 
— * eirts Reil ove nen fad zd oy — 


bene, e | hoon hr raded, were 

of WE Nur rc oY thickneſs, f 

4 heir tir Gall „ Whereas the, Perka ans ER As io wen . 3 
| iaras on their” flats had Pry Bi &culls, that they 
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e. — very 
wall, where to find them, whenever they wanted 
their company; and we do not peromive, either 
by+cheic; writings,” or by ſueh ſcraps of cunver- 


ation as have been tranſmitted down to us, that 
this reſerue did the leaſt prejudice either to their 


. $0 their good tafte, er eren to their mau. 
We indeed have learat different z 


_ danaced tothe whimiies of a; ſex,” ham we ought | 


to protect, and not to worſhip, we have learnt to 
undervals chem by vur fooliſh cringings and to 
— — — — — 


which it'deferves, the hemage of the heart. But 
look at theſe men, ſee how uneaſy they are in thoſe | 
voluntary priſons fee how they nſe, how they 
Gre down, how they xun from. the : chimney” to the 
window, und Baer again; how they take up and 
renne times; how they - 
' books, run over pictutes, turn and 
whirl out the room: while the idol lies motion- 
We ufing 80 other ation but thax of 
ber nen zd ayes, - What is this. difference 


— — 
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ta Ä a 
H ve eompaze the men of ancient times to:thoſe 
— — — 
are children's play, in — — 
cient Gymnaſia : the game of tennis has been laid. 
fide as too fatiguing ; and: we have lefs of travel» - 
ling on horſeback. | Lr nothing of our wers. 
and Roman errales:-che-diftance — 
 hbour, che burden of the Roman ſoldier give 
Ps tg nl —ů — frighten the 
to have horſes, The grnezals frequently marched. 
Care's. travel, otherwiſe, tithes by themſelves, a 

of doing as much ar preſen. We are fallen da 
every|thing./ Our painters and ſculptors cum - 
plain they can no longer find models 
to. thoſe of antiquity. Why o ? has human. 
nature degenerated 7 18 there a kind of: phyſical - 1 
deerepirude in the ſpecies, as in the individual?- 
Far from it; che northern barbarians, who' people 
2 as it were, with 4 Reif race, were ech 
empire they ſubdued :  therefogs ws: ought, 5 be. 
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women; rather theſe had the e'to behave 
. as — caſe berry — 


If tus raning cart — I! basket 
to the body, it is. much more ſo to the mind. 
I -leave you ———— 4 man that 
muſt be: who is intirely taken up with the trifles 
doing for them what they ought to do for us, 


amuſe ourſelves es owe _— 
weexpedt to ride do any thing — — 

ſavour of our frivolous: occupa- 
tions 6%) chen are cagreeable-/Enough, if you 
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aud their whole merit, conſiſts inter eaſy turn 
Which is given to bagatelles Thoſe beings of 
ay: "fromthe — the counner; This-ig.chs 
way eo-wrice for wer che fame | and 
o make them always new. Tou may mention, 
perhaps, two or three exceptions; and I will 
quote you a hundred thouſand inſtances, which 
confirm the rule. For this reaſon, moſt of the 
productions of our times are hut ſhort · lived, and 
poſterĩty will imagine; that very few books were 
written in an age which produced ſo man. 
K — be at all dünn to ne that 
enigile G0 On benen. I. 2403 nen isi 444 Fs 
in ſad} pieces, which require {only./a- ſprightly fancy, 
delieste taſte, or even a little philoſophy and; reaſoning, 
They, may,acquire ſcience, eruditiqn, lite * 
Ver is. Attained, by dint of. labour. Bos -thar heavenly — 
which warms. and. animates, that genius which co 

aud de vobrs, that thundering eloquence, thole ſublime 

ports, Which pierce even to'the ſoul, Will e eber wanti 

in the works of female writers: their compoſitions are « 

and pretty like themſelves 3 they have as much fancy as you 
pleaſe, hut never any liſe z they have a hundred times more 
enſe than paſſion. They know not how to deſcribe, or tq. 
feel even love itſelf. Sappho alone, as Shoe OY 
another female author, deſerve to be excepted 

venture to lay a wager, that the Portugueſe letters were 
written by a main. Now, wherever the women prevail, 
there cheir taſte mult prevail alſo ; and ——— 
u veins i642 eo0Lan cio S100 wel 
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ike its voice "than that of g 
8 1 have” of this fatal paſſion, % 


dio ſtee, you are not to be ſhocked? at it: de 
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Tornd deſires by fear; to me it ſcems, chat after 
&impaſſongd a language, if a: lover was onde 
enly- to ſay, I love you; his miſtreſs indignant 
would tell him, ox ceaſe: to love! ne, and would 
9 — ber ehole life. 1 
Dur circles ſill preſerre a faint image of the 


omar pre —— + 

_ paſling for viſionaries; and torafſatt their freedom 
without being -ſubſervient to the - whimſies of a 
fooliſh woman, Though the turn of converſa- 
tion ſhould not be fo polite, the reaſons perhaps 
have greater weight; for our citizens are not put 
off with humour and gentility. They do not ſolve 
2 difficulty''with « joke; they do not ſpare one 
another in : each man finding himſelf at- 
tacked by the whole collected force of his ad- 
verſary, is obliged to make uſe of all his power 
10 defend. himſelf; and thus it is that the mini 
acquires preciſion and vigour. If they fall ſomo- 
times into ſuch diſcourſe as may ſeem à little 


leaſt vulgar ate not always the moſt virtuous: 
this language, though ſome what rude; is pre- 
ferable to that ſtudied ſtyle, in which the two 
faxes! ſeduce each other, and grow decently 20 
wich vioe. The manner of liſe moſt 
| agrecable 50 the inclinations of man, l. alſo bed 
I adapted 


| ted to his conſtitution. At Geneva the men 
do ot like te ft all aer in an menen | 
W den rum: nd hes they hold ſeveral cir - 
cles in. the country; and others are 'adjourned 
| ——— —— — 
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the ſame men into ftirnds, citizens, aid ſoldiers, 
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| 32 that tlie anecdotes of a ſmall town ſel- 
dom eſcape thoſe female committees: it is alſo 
a 2 zuſbands 1 
our ſex, Haw 0 0; fair play: at thee: —4— 
* But perhaps there is more good than harm 
in this inconveniency ; and it is certainly a leſa 
evil : than thoſe it prevents: for which is worſe; 
that a woman in company with her female ac- 
quaintance ſhould ſpeak ill pf her huſband'; 
or — a0 rep man, ſhe ſhould 
ld find eee 


of what they _ 3 ; — _— hw 
real horroriagainſt calumny; for they are never 
known to charge another with crimes, + which 
2 eee — countries 
_ nds by: their converſation :cancealing 
through fear; of-/repriſal- vithe? vices: ; chey-know, 
—— divulging thoſe * their on in; 
F ern!!! ond 1446 1803 5 At | XX 
What a ovlaiabee; of. public. Sanden 
vented by theſe ſevere obſervers? In our city 
Den in ſome meaſure the office of cen. 
15 17 nes it was in the flouriſhing; times of 
the R when the citizens, watchful 
over * iother's accuſed delinquents 
through zeal — oh ——— as ſoon as 
Rome . and the only way to pro- 
mote virtue was by concealing vice, the detect 
ing of villains became a villainous profeſſion. 
To zealous citizens ſucceeded: baſe informers 3 
and whereas heretofore the good accuſed the bad, 
he: former were now open to accuſation in their 
turn. I thank heaven, we are as yet very diſtant 
from ſo fatal a period. We are not reduced to 
de neceſſity of concealing ourſelves from our own 
view, leſt it ſhould ſtrike us with horror. For 
my part, I ſhall not have a better opinion of the 
ſpection: they will ſpare their own ſex more, 
when they come to have more reaſon to be ſpared 
— and when each Chall want that indul- | 
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he circles among our ſex have alſo their i ine 
conveniencies, , no doubt; but what human inſti- 
tution is exempt ? They play, they, get drunk, 
and fit up all night : this may be true; and may, 
be. exaggerated. All. things i in life haye a mix 
ture of good and evil, but in different propor- 
tions. Every thing i is abuſed: a trivial maxim, 
in conſequence of which we are neither to reject, 
nor to admit every thing. The rule for chuſing 
is extremely ſimple. When the good ſurꝑ aſſeth © 
the evil, the thing ſhould be admitted 1 | 

1 its inconveniencies: when the evil ſur- 
paſſerh the good, it ſhould be rejected even with 
its advantages, When the thing is good in 1 
ſelf, and bad only i in its abuſes; and when theſe 
abuſes * can be prevented without much trouble, 
or tolerated without great prejudice, they may 
ſerve for a pretence, not for a reaſon, to aboliſh 
| an uſeful cuſtom : : bur. whateyer is bad in itſelf, 


£4 


vert it to A good uſe. Such is the eſſential. df. 
ference between the circles and playhouſes. 

The ſubjects of the fame ſtate, the inhabitants 
of the ſame town, are not anchorets ; they cannot 
live always retired; and even if they could, 
they ought not to be forced to it. None but the C 
| moſt barbarous tyrants can be alarmed at a meet= 
ing of ſeven or eight people, from an apprehen- 
ſion, that their ne ſhould | be: ITY; 


to their -miſcries.. 
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Le) I mean in ihe wool order : for in the « phyſical order | 
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Now of all the inducements that are capable 
of bringing private people together in ſuch a 
toyn as ours, the circles are, 5 doubt, the 
moſt rational, the moſt innocent, and the leaſt 
dangerous : becauſe they cannot, nor is it deſired 
they ſhould, be concealed; they are publickly per” 
mitted, and remarkable for. decency and order. 
It is even an eaſy matter to demonſtrate, that the 
abuſes to which they are liable, may equally ariſe 
from all others; or that theſe may produce ſtill 
greater abuſes, Before we think of deſtroying. 
an eſtabliſhed cuſtom, we ſhould firſt. conſider 
what fort of uſages are to be introduced in its 
place. Whoever can propoſe. one that is prac- 
ticable, and attended with no inconveniency, let 
him do it, and i in God's s name let the circles be 
aboliſhed., In the mean time, let us ſuffer thoſe 
to paſs away the night in drinking, who ould, 
otherwiſe ſpend it in ſomething „„ 
All intemperance is criminal, and eſpecially 
that which bereaves us of the nobleſt of our 
_ faculties. Exceſs of wine degrades a man, de- 
prives him, at leaſt for a time, of his reaſon, 
and ſtupifies him at long run. But, after all, the 
love of wine is no crime in itſelf, nor is it often. 
the cauſe of committing any; it beſots a man, 
but does not make him wicked (a). For one 
ſhort | 


? 


(4) ere eee the view irfulf' is it not de- 
formed enough without having recourſe: to lyes? Wine 
caufeth no wickedneſs; it only diſcloſes it. He who killed 
Chetas in a drunken fit, put Philotas to death in cool blood. 
n its mad fits, what violent diſorder is 
| without 
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te quzrrel witich it Caffons, it gives Birth to 


4 hundred laſting friedſhips: Your bottle com- 
patiiotis, generally ſpeaking, are free and open. 
hearted; they ate for the moſt art affectionate, 5 
optight; faithful, and in ſhort,” 4 very 8054 
ſort of people, Kg a aſide their predominant 
fallibg. Can you ſay as much of other vices? 
or 9000 you pretend. <4 the inhabitants of a 
city ſfiduld be free from all blemiſh, aud ever” 
upon © their guard? How many real vices are 
oftentimes concealed under the appearance of vit- 
tue] The virtuous man is ſober through tem 5 
rance; the knave through defign. Where à people 
are addicted to immorality, ro intrigues, to trea- 
= tb"adultery, they dread a ſtate of unreſerved- 

when the cheatful companion unboſoms 
PARK in the gladneſs of his heart. Wherever ; 
drünkenneſs is moſt abhorred, there it is moſt 
their intereſt to guard againſt it. In Swiſferland 
it is almaſt eſteemed ; at Naples it is held in de- 
teſtation: but in the main, who is molt to be 
dreaded, the intemperant Swiſs, or the reletvec 
Itallan? 

I ſay it once more, it is preferable © be ſober, 
and true, not only to one's ſelf, but to ſociety: 
for whatever is bad in morals, is bad alſo in po- 
litics. But the theologian animadverts on per- 


wills 1 them ? The difference is, that the odd take ro 

in the heart, this is kindled and extinguiſhed in an inſtant, 
Except the heat of paſſion, which goes off, and is eaſily 
avoided,” you may be ſure, that whoever commits a wicked 
action in liquor, broods miſchief when he is ſober. 
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ſonal evil, while the magiſtrate takes notice only 
of public | conſequences : the object of one is 
the perfection of man, which he never attains 
to; that of the other is the welfare of the ſtate, 
ſo far as it is attainable : therefore every thing 
juſtly condemned from the pulpit, does not de- 
ſerve to be puniſhed by the laws. Never was 
there a nation deſtroyed by exceſs of wine ; but 
all nations have been ruined by the inordinate uſe 
of women. The reaſon of this difference is ob- 
vious : the former of theſe two vices diverts people 
from the reſt; the latter engenders them all. 
Difference of age muſt alſo be taken into the 
account. Wine is leſs tempting, and leſs de- 
preſſing to youth; their warm blood inſpires them 
with other deſires; at the time of life, when the 
paſſions are ſtrongeſt, a ſingle ſpark will ſet them 
all on fire; reaſon begins to be offuſcated at its 
firſt dawn; and man grows paſt all diſcipline, 
before he has been 12 — or learnt to wear the 
yoke of laws. But let the feeble and old, whoſe 
blood is half congealed, ſeek for a relief which 
cheers their heart; let them fly to the generous - 
liquor which ſupplics the loſs of decayed ſpi- 
rits (a). If they abuſe this comfort of life, 
they have already diſcharged their duty to their 
country, and they only deprive it of the dregs of 
life: they are to blame, without doubt; for 
they ceaſe to be citizens before their death. . 


. Plato in his laws allows the uſe of wine to old men * 
only, and even he allows them to indulge: nn in it 
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ſometimes to exceſs. 
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the former does not even begin to be a member of 
ſociety : rather he ſhews himſelf to be a public 
enemy, by ſeducing his accomplices, by the ex- 
ample and influence of his corrupt morals, and 
Eſpecially by the dangerous maxims which he 
broaches on all occaſions, in order to defend his 
debauchery. It would have been much better, 
Had he never exiſted. 

From the paſſion of gaming, there follows A 
more dangerous abuſe, but which may be eaſily 
checked: or prevented, It is a point that falls 
under the Inſpection of the police, and eaſier 
inquired, into in circles than in private houſes. 
Opinion is alſo capable of operating ſtrongly in 
this affair: and whenever games of exerciſe and 
activity ſhall come into vogue; cards, dice, and 
hazard will infallibly tumble to the ground. 1 
do not even think, ſay what they will, that theſe 
eaſy and deluſive ways of filling one's purſe, can 
ever obtain greatly among a ſenſible induſtrious 
people, Who too well know the value of time and 
money to. throw- them away. 

Let us then keep up our circles, even with 
their defects: for theſe defects are not ſo much in 
the circles themſelves, as in the people that com- 

ofe them; and there is no one form imaginable 

h human ſociety, under which theſe ſame defects 
are not productive of more pernicious conſe- 
quences. Again I repeat it, let us not ſearch 
for chimerical perfections; but for the beſt that 


can poſſibly | be obtained, according to the nature * 


of man, and the conſtitution of ſociety. Some 
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gown. circles and clubs, take away every. bar- 
Tier of decency between the ſexes, endeavour, if 
poſtible, to be only corrupt : but you, my tello \ 
citizens of Geneva, avoid this Sy bs it 
be yet time. Beware of the firſt . which » 


_ Never the laft ; ; "and remember, MY 4 is far ali 


fo lars od morals, than tg fix a term 19 


immorality. 


ry the playhouſe | but two years, BE will 

NC every thing | turned toply tury he people 
n of divide themſelves among {4 many 9 55 

ments ; the playhouſe being uſually Pap at | 


Lame time zs the circles, will diflolve th 


courle for many of the members will 255 
thither; and the reſt will be ſo indifferent about 
coming, as not to be of any great aſſiſtance to one 
other, or to keep up the aſſociations for a con- 
Iiderable time. The meeting of the two ſexes 
every day'i in the ſame . place ; : the 6+ Ng 
and parties entered into for 1 this yery purpole 
1 of the 3 world which will be TM cribed, at 005 

theatre, and which they will endeavour tg imitate; 

he exhibiting. of the ladies bedecked in their 
eſt apparel, and drawn up in the trons boxes, 


= as tradeſpeop le before their ſhop for the rep 
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of cuſtom ; The concourſe of young men 99 1 
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much more agrecable to cut capers o the 2 7 
than to. 85 through their exerciſe on the arade z 
the lictle ſuppers F the women, 5 will wake 
Parties when the pl ay is over, Were it 2 with 
the actreſſes; finally, the contempt of enz 
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adopting of new; all this together will banith 
our ancient fimplicity, to make way for the plea- 
ſurable life, and the genteel airs of the Parifians : 
and T doubt very much, whether, when the citi- 
Zens of Geneva are once infected with thoſe airs, 
they will long preſerye a reliſh for our govern- 
I muſt not diſſemble: our intentions are as yet 
good; but our manners viſibly decline, and we 
are following the footſteps of thoſe very people, 
whoſe fate we ſo much dread. For inſtance, I am 
told that the education of youth is generally a great 
deal better than heretofore at Geneva; which can- 
not be proved however any other way, than by 
ſhewing that it makes them better citizens. Cer- 
tain it is, that children know how to make a more 
graceful bow; that they know how to give out their 
hand more genteely to the ladies, and to ſay a great 
many pretty things to them, for which, if it de- 
pended upon me, they ſhould be ſoundly whipped; 
that they know how to be poſitive, to aſk que- 
ſtions, to interrupt people in their diſcaurſe, and 
to teize every body they ſee, without either mo- 
defty or good breeding, I am told, that this is what 
forms them; I grant it forms them to be imper- 
tinent, and of all the improvements they learn, 
this is the only one they never forget, This is not 
all. In order to keep them near the women, as 
playthings deſigned for the diverſion of the ſex, 
care is taken to train them up in the molt effe- 
minate manner: they are kept out of the way of 
the ſun, the wind, the rain, and the duſt, that 
they may never be able to endure any W 
L 4 0 
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of weather. Since it is impoſſible to ſcreen them 
ntirely from all preſſure of external air, they 
ſhall not feel it however, till their fibres have 
Toft one half of their elaſticity. They are de- 
prived of exerciſe, ſtripped of their faculties, and 
rendered unfit for every other purpole, but that 
for which they are intended : in ſhort, the only 
thing the women do not require of thoſe mean 
Haves, is to devote themſelves to their ſervice 
after the manner of the Orientals. With this 
exception, all the diſtinction between them is, 
that nature having refuſed them the graces of the 
ſex, they ſupply them with their follies. The laſt 
time I was at Geneva, I ſaw ſeveral of thoſe 
young ladies in breeches, with fine white teeth, 
Plump ſoft hands, a ſqueaking voice, and a prett) 
green umbrello, 2d very aukwardly rg 
character of men. 

In my time they were not ſo delicate. Children 
brought up in a ruſtic manner, were not afraid 
of ſpoiling their complexions, nor of the incle- 
mency of the air, to which they had been ac- 
cuſtomed from their infancy. Their fathers car- 
ried them out to their country ſports, to their 
exerciſes, and to all companies. Before aged 
people they behaved with a baſhful timidity ; but 
they were bold, daring, and quarrelſome among 
themſelves; they had no eurled locks to comb; 
they challenged each other to wreſtle, to run, 40d 
at handy cuffs; they fought in good earneſt, hurt 
one another ſometimes, and then kiſſed and ſnoox 


* They came home e and out off 
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breath, with their cloaths all torn, like ſlovenly 
boys; but theſe ſlovenly boys made men, whia 
have a ſincere affection for their country, and are 
ready to ſpill the laſt drop of their blood in its 
defence. God. grant we may be able to ſay ſo 

much one day of our pretty ſmugged up little 
gentlemen, and that theſe men at fifteen do not 
turn out children at thirty. 

Luckily, they do not all deſerve this Ne 
Moſt of them have ſtill retained that ancient 
roughneſs, which preſerves their health as well as 
their morals. . Even thoſe whom too delicate an 
education has ſoftened for ſome time, will be 
obliged, as they grow up in years, to comply 
with the cuſtoms of their country. The for- 
mer will drop, their aſperity in converſing with 
the world; the latter will acquire ſtrength by 
exerciſe ; and they will both, L hope, become the 
men their anceſtors were once, or at leaſt the 
Rane men as their fathers. But let us not flatter 
ourſelves that we ſhall be able to preſerve our © 
liberty, if we lay alide thoſe manners. by which 
it was firſt acquired. 5 

To return to our comedians, ans Rill b 
them. to have ſucceeded in their ſcheme, which 
to me ſeems impoſſible ; I find that this ſucceſs 
| muſt of courſe he prejudicial to our. conftitutiong 
not only indirectly, by hurting our morals; but 
directly, by breaking that equilibrium, with 
ought to prevail in the different parts of the ſtate, 
to the end that the 1 intire body, may, be x preſerve 
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, & will be ſufficient for me to fingle out one mote 


i ee che rich, by ſupplying the place of 
more expenſive amuſements, which they would 

— certainly have, were it not for the playhouſes. 
To be convinced of this, we need only to reflect, 
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within the reach of the generality NY ps: 
becauſe it is confined. to confiderations 


and intereſt,” conſiderations ever more Ann i, ä 
regard” to the vulgar, than moral effects, from 


:cheir incapacity of ſeeing the connections be- 


tween theſe and their ene or their influener on 


Serum 
— be oettikrel, White they Kap- 
Pen to take, 4 4 Kind of tax, which, though 


voluntary, is not the lefs burdenſome to the 
People; Gince it furniſhes them with a continual 
temptation to expence, which they cannot with- 
tand. This tax is a bad thing: not only as tie 
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Svereign receives no benefit from it; but eſpe- 
only as the 8 far from being propor- 
beyond their 


chat the different price of places is not in pro- 
zortion to the fortunes of thoſe who fill them. 


At the French comedy, the firft' boxes and the 
| ſtage are commonly at four livres, and fome- 


times at fix; the pit is twenty ſous, and they 


have oftentimes attempted to raiſe it. You will 
© Not pretend to ſay, that the income of the 


wealthieſt, who fit in the boxes, is no more than 
four times the income of thoſe who go to the 
we # he former, — ſpeaking, are im- 
— 

wi 
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menſely opulent, and moſt of che latter are worth 
voding i ll). It is the ſame. caſe here, as 

in regard to duties on corn, wine, ſalt, and all 
the neceſſarieg of lite, which at firſt ſight haue 
an appearance of juſtice, though in the mean they 
fy ery iniquitous : for the poor man, who can 


q no more than for bare neceſſaries, is obliged 
throw away three fourths of his expence' in 
—4 While theſe very neceſſaries, being. the 
leaſt part of the rich may's-expence, he hardiy 
feels e (6). Thus he who has but, liccle, 

ys 2 great deal; and he who has a great deal, 

ays hut little: ae eee, 
When n this. | 


| be) 'Even if che difference of the Ae of N 
1 e e he projectiis ws ths fortunes, fill this 
would not reſtote an equilibrium. - Theſe inferior places, 
being rated too low, would be left to the mob, and in order 
to 0Fcupy 2 more honourable feat, every man would ſpend 
beyond his fortune, Fhis abſervation may he made at che 
drolls and interludes 1 in time of fairs. The reaſon of this 
inconveniency 1 is, that the firſt places a are then a fixed term, 
which cannot be removed further off; ; and the others are al- 
ways drawing near ta it. 2Fhopobr Was conftantly.endeavours 
to get above his. twenty ſous ; but the rich man has no 
place to fly ta beyond his four liures 3 he muſt let the poor 
Wan approach, whether he will or no W 
- ſuffers by it, his pocket is @ Baier. 
This is the reaſan why ſuch. impoſtors. as Rodin, and. 
other public knaves, always lay -their monopolies on. the 
neceſſaries of life, 2 the end that the poor may be get 
ſtarved, and the rich not complain. Were che leaſt obj 
of luxury or pomp to be attacked, the nation is undone 3 
pat provided the great people are ſiticfied, what dees it 
fgvify whether mw ä live!? * 
Who 


ns from J. J. Robssx au : 
Wo prey you will ſay, the poor man to 
Venen the play? Tanſwer, firſt of ali, thoſe who 
Recenſe the theatres, and throw the benptation in 
his way: ſecondly, his poverty itſelf, which, as 
it condemns him to conſtant labour, without any 
hopes of ſeeing an end to it, renders it more 
*neceflary for him to relax his mind, and to take 
ia little diverſion.” He does not look upon himſelf 
as unfortunate in working, when all the world 
does the ſame: but is it not cruel that one who 
works hard, ſhould have no amuſements ? He 
therefore takes his' ſhare of them; and this very | 
entertainment, which is good ceconomy in the rich, 
doubly hurts the poor, either by à real increaſe 
of expence, or. Wah diſlike to work, as I have 
Hun explained. 07. 
From theſe il irevidently follows, 
in my opinion, that the modern playhouſes, where 
people are admitted only for money, have a ten- 
deney to favour and augment the inequality of for- 
tunes, leſs ſenſibly, Town, in great capitals, than 1 in 
ſuch a ſmall city as ours. Should I grant, that this 
inequality, carried to a certain point, may have 
its advantages; ſurely you. muſt alſo allow, that 
it ought to have its bounds; eſpecially in a petty 
tate, and more eſpecially in a republic. In mo- 
narchies, where the ſeveral orders are interme- 
diate between the prince and the common people, 
it may be very indifferent whether particular per- 
ſons ſtep from one to the other; for as their place 
is ſoon ſupplied, this alteration does not break 
heal But in Sen ons CES 
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jects ani the ſovereign are only the ſame men 
under different relations, as ſoon as the leſſer num 
ber grow richer than the greater, the ſtate muſt 

either be ruined, or change its form. Whether” 


the rich grow richer, or the poor become poorer, © 


| the difference of fortunes increaſeth as much one 


way as the other; and this difference, carried be- 
yond its due proportion, is what 8 1 ; 
equilibrium abovementioned, 3 
In monarchies, never can private wks raiſe ö 
a man above the prince; but in a republic it 
may eaſily ſet him above the laws. Then the 
government has no longer any weight, and the - 
rich man is the real ſovereign. This being un- 
queſtionable, it remains to conſider whether our 
inequality has not reached as high as it can, 
without ſhaking the foundations of the republic. 
Upon this article I refer to thoſe, who are better 
acquainted than myſelf with our conſtitution, 
and with the proportion of our wealth. What 
I know is this, that as things receive from time fe 
only a natural biaſs to this inequality, and a 
ſucceſſive progreſs towards its laſt term, it is 
highly imprudent to accelerate it, by inſtitutions 
tending that way. The great Sully, who loved 
us, was ſo free as to tell us this truth: public 
entertainments and plays in all little republics, - 
and e at ene n ons 3 f 
6 If the ſole eſtabliſhment of a dn is ſo very 
: prejudicial to us, what advantage ' ſhould we de- 
rive from the plays that are acted there? Even © 
5 dit Rl which they are capable of pro- 
I curing 


1 ae * 


a 14 
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_ curing to thoſe for whom they were otiginalſy*_ 
us fer our inftruction-what was: 


the loſs of ſimplicity and . — the characte- 


3 
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written, will. turn to our detriment; by giving 
giver” to the 
others as a cenſure, or by directing our taſtes 


and inelinations to the things in the world, which 
ſuit us the leaſt. In tragedy we ſhall beholct 


heroes and tyrants- What have we to do witty 
theſe d Are ve deſigned for receiving or eſtabliſh» 


ing tyranny ? It will give * admiras 


tion of power and grandeur. Of What uſe will 


this be to us? Shall we be ha greater,” or more” 


powerful! on that account? What wilt it 
to us to- ſtudy the duties of kings on — . — 
if. we neglett to fulfill our _— Will the barren” 
admiration-of theatrical vi us for 


riſties of a good citizen? Comedy, inſtead of 
curing! us of our ridicules, will infect us with 
thoſe of others: it will · perſuade us, thar we are 
im the wrong to deſpiſe vices, which are in ſucn 

high eſteem elſewhere, Let a marquiſs* be never 


ſo ofld- a character, ſtill he is a marquiſs. Ima- 
gine how this title ſounds in a country ſo happy 
as to have none: and who knows how many 


tradeſmen will think to follow the faſhion, by 
imitating the marquiſſes of the» laft-century? FF 


 ſhall/nbt-repear what has been already mentioned 


of the-conſtant ridicule of fincerity, of the conti- 


nual triumph of vice, and the treating of heinous” 


What leſſons to a people, who are ſtill poſſeſſed 
of ther natural rectitude; who believe that a 
nn 8 chat an honeſt” 


& 
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| man. ought never to be a. ſubje& — ridicule. 
Shall Plato, baniſh Homer from his republic ; and 
ſhall-we ſuffer Moliere in ours] What worſe. could. 
happen to. us, than to reſemble. the people whom; 
he deſcribes, or even thole. whom. he makes. us. 
=_ — 
Enough, I think, Has * faid dn 
regard to them: ner. do I think much better: of 
Racine's heroes, thoſe heroes, ſo finely dreſſed, fo, 
whining, fo, paſſionately loving, who, under an, 
air of courage and virtue, exhibit only the Paths 
_ terns of the young people I have been f. 
of, . given. to gallantry, to. ſoftneſs, and love, and, 
in wort to every thing that is capable of ener- 
vating a man, and rendering him negligent in re- 
gard to his real duties. The French ſtage breathes. 
nothing but love: this is the great virtue to which 
all others are ſacrificed, or which at leaſt is exhi- , 
bited in the moſt acceptable light to the ſpectators. 
I do not pretend to ſay, that they are in the wrongs. 
with regard to the object propoſed by the poet: 
I am ſenſible, that man without paſſions is a chi- 
mera; that the intereſt of the drama is found 
ed intirely on them; that the heart is not en- 
gaged in paſſions which no way concern it, nor 
in thoſe which it diſapproves in others, though 
it may be ſubject to them itſelf. The love of 
numan ſociety, and of our country, repreſented 
on the ſtage, is moſt ſtriking to thoſe who are 
moſt ſuſceptible of thoſe affections; but when they 
are extinct, there remains only love, properly ſo 
called, to ſupply their place; becauſe its attraction 
is moſt , and is more putt to, R 
an 
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than all the reſt. Fet it does not ſuit all mefi 
alike ; it is to be admitted rather as a ſupplement 
to virtuous affections, than a virtuous affection 
itſelf; not but that it is commendable in its own 
nature, like every well regulated paſſion, , but 
becauſe its 1 561 wh is 8 angerous,. and man in- 
evitable. 3 

The worſt of men is he, who alive himſelf 
the moſt from the reſt of his ſpecies, and who 
confines himſelf within kis own breaſt : the beſt is 
he, who divides his affections equally among his 
equals. It is far better for a man to love 4 
miſtreſs,” than to love himſelf only. But he who. 
has a tender affection for his relations, his friends,” 
his country and "mankind, degrades himſelf by 
falling into an inordinate attachment, which quick- 
ly prejudices all other affections, and is ſurely 
preferred before them all. Upon this principle, 
T'take upon me to affirm, that there are countries 
where the morals of the people are ſo corrupt, that it 
would be happy for them, could they reach ſo 
high as the paſſion of love; others, where it would 
be inconvenient to deſcend ſo low, and this, i 
dare ſay, is the caſe in regard to Geneva, I ſhall © 
further add, that objects of too tender a nature 
are more dangerous for us to behold, than for 

any other people; becauſe we have naturally an 4 
exquiſite ſenſibility. ' The citizens of Geneva, 
though ſtiff and phlegmatic in their air and de- 
pPortment, have a warm diſpoſition of heart, more 

eaſy to be moved than to be kept within bounds. 
In this manſion of reaſon they are no ſtrangets 


bo beauty, nor to its empire 3 the levain of me- 
2 | 


b M. DAI. f6f 
lane a»; oftentimes ferments their love; the men 
are but too apt to frel the jarring” paſſions, the 
women to inſpire them; and the fatal effects 
which theſe have ſometimes produced, but too 
plainly ſhew the danger of exciting them 5 
ſoft and moving repreſentations. If the heroes 
of ſome plays make love give way to duty, the 
ſpectators admire their fortitüde, but chime 
in with their weakneſs; at leaſt they do not 
learn to imitate their reſolution; but rather to 
expoſe themſelves to occaſions where it is greatly 
wanted, It is true, on fuch occdfions there is 
more exerciſe for virtue; but he who runs 
into dan ger, deſerves. to fall. Love, even 
love itſelf, puts om a maſk to ſurprize us; 
it diſguiſes itſelf with the enthuſiaſm, it uſurps 
the force, it affects the language. of virtue; and 
the error is not perceived, till it is grown too 
late! How many worthy men, who at fitſt were 
tender and generous lovers, have been ſeduced” 

by theſe fallacious appearances, and _ gradually” 
become vile corruptots, void of mordls or Te 
ſpect for conjugal fidelity, void of all regard to 
the ſacred ties of confidence and friendfhip !- Is it 
when we are upon full ſpeed, that we expect to 
ſtop our courſe ? Is it by whining all bur days, 
we are to learn to ſubdue the pat 67 6b 
A flight inclination may be eaſily overcome; but 
he who has felt the attacks of real love, and 
bravely ſurmounted them; O, let us forgive this 
mortal, if ſuch ere n der N to pres 
. ug virtue! 


2 e Thus, | 
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Thus, which way ſoever we conſider . things, 
the ſame truth makes ſtill an impreſſion on us. 
The whole merit of theatrical performances, and 
what renders them uſeful to thoſe for whom, they 
were, originally compoſed, will be prejudicial to. 
us 3 not, excepting the very taſte which we may 
fancy ourſelves to have learned from thence, and 
Which will be a falſe taſte, without delicacy 
or diſcernment, injudiciouſiy ſubſtituted in the 
room of ſolid reaſon. Taſte depends on ſeveral 
things: the . imitative: inquiries. which, we ſee, 
at the; theatre, the compariſons we have oc- 
caſion to make there, the reflections on the art 
of pleaſing the ſpectators, may be capable of 
* making. it bloſſom, but will never bring it to 
maturity. This requires we, ſhould live in great 
cities; it requires luxury and the polite arts; it 
requires a, free and intimate communication, 
among fellow citizens ; it requires gallantry, and 
even debauchery ; in ſhort, it requires vices whi 
ve are forced to embelliſn, in order to look for 
an agreeable. fide in every thing, and to find it. 
bog theſe things we ſhall ever want, and we 
_ Qught to tremble at the. thoughts of, acq ring; 
the reſt. | 
We ſhall have comedians, but what fart Þ With 
3. good company come directly to ſettle: in a town, 
that has only twenty faur thouſand inhabita 8 
Therefore we ſhall have bad players, and 


de ſhall be but bad judges in. the beginning. 


- Shall ve improve them, or will they improve. 
us?” 2 een en 
them 


* x » 


3 k a 


tben kr ch upon otlier people's word, we need 
not examine into their merit; ſo that we ſhall 
be no greater gainers by eg them acted, than 
by reading them. Tet we ſhall ſet up for con- 
noiſſeurs; for theatrical eritics; we ſhall chuſe 
to decide for our money, which will only render 
us the more ridiculous. It is not ridiculous 
to want taſte, when we deſpiſe it: but it is 
Highly ſo to pique ourſelves upon having a taſte, 
when it is but a bad one. And after all, what 
is this taſte ſo much talked of ? The art of judg- 
ing of triffes. In truth; when we have ſo. great 
re as our liberty, nn 
elſe i is puerile. 

_ Agiinft ſo many iriconveniencies, 1 find But 
one Femedy ; which is, in order to ſuit our dra- 
ma to our ſtage, we ſhould. be compoſers out- 
ſelves, and begin with having authors hefore we 
ſent for comedians. For it is not fit they ſhould. | 
ſhew u all ſorts of imitations, but only thoſe: of ”— 
wr hr rang and nc erer 2 18 Cers: 
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 ſapientis/ in omnes poſſit ſeſe vertere formas, et omnia im- 
as volueritque poemata ſua oſtentare, venerabimur qui 
dem ipſum, ut ſacrum, admirabilem, et jucundum: dice- 
mis autem non effe '<juſmodi komitem in republics noſtra, 
neque fas eſſe ut infit, mittemuſque in aliam urbem un- 
guento caput ejus perungentos, lanaque coronantés. Nos 
næutem auſteriori minaſque” jucundo utemur poets; fabula- 
__rpmque bare, utilitatis gratia, qui decori nobis rationem 
_, exprimat,/ et qua dici; debent dicat in his formulis quas à 
winsiie pro „ nn n. 
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that is, whoſe ſtories were built on the paſt miſ- 
fortunes of our country, or the preſent. vices, of 
the people, might afford very uſeful inſtructions 

ud But then, who are to be the 
heroes: of out tragedies ? Our Bertheliers? Our 
Levrerys ? Worthy citizens without doubt, . 
loſt -in their obſcurity, and whoſe vulgar. names 
degrade their generous. ſouls (a)! Neither are 


ve ourſelves great enough to admire . them. 


Who ſhall be our tyrants? Gentlemen, of the 

ſpoon (0, biſhops of . o 9 of 

a family with whom we have lately conclude 
i 4544.3 


© (a): Philibert Berchelier was. the Cato of Contra with 
this difference, - chat public liberty began. with the one, and 
expired with the other. He had a tame weaſel when he 

was put under arreſt ; he delivered up his ſword” with _ 
air of unconcern, which fits ſo well on virtue in Giſgrace ; 


5 then he continued to play with the weaſel, without anſwer» 
ing a word to the abuſive language of bis-guards;* * 


in à manner becoming a martyr. of liberty. - 

John Levrery was Berthelier's Favonius, 8 1 
iſh imitation, of his ſpeech and manners, but by a calm refig- 
nation to fate; knowing that che example of his death 
would be more uſeful to his county than his life. Before 


tain it is, chat eee like the Greek drama, | 


| he mounted the ſcaffold, he wrote on the priſon wall the, 


following epitaph, which had been Fd for his. rede--. 
r ä 2 Fin i din 
ad une want e . mer 
Mir cruce, nec ſœui gladio perit alla tyranni. Nn £12368 


0 This was à confraternity of gentlemen ——— 
who had made a vow to rob and plunder the city of Ger- 
neva, and who, in token of their- nen, carried a 
| ſpoon hung about their neckkhs. 


3 8 . . * -- 
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treaty, and whom we are bound to reſpe 

years ago 1 would not take upon me to anſwer, 
but chat the devil (a) and antichriſt would have 
been made to act their part. Among the Greeks, 
a people in other reſpects of no ſmall levity, their 
country was always a grave and ſerious ſubject; 
but in this merry age, when every thing is turned 
into ridicule, except power, people dare to talk 
of heroiſm only in great monarehies, hen | it B 


4 to be found only in little republics. © 


With regard to comedy, we muſt not chink 
of it. With us it would produce an infinite deal 
of miſchief; it would ſerve as an inſtrument to 
Want: o 4 e by and to - aug Dur 


(a When I was young, ir 74 3 aged A 
8 where the devil was indeed one of the dramatis per- 
fone. I was told, that this play having been onde acted, 
this perſon upon entering the tage: appeared double, as if 
the original had been jealous, that any one ſhould, dare to 
mimic him, and that the whole audience were inſtantly 


ſeized with terror, which put an end to the repreſentation. 


This is a ridiculous tory, and will appear more ſo at Paris 
chan at Geneva; nevertheleſs, ſuppoſing the ſtory to be 
true, we ſhall find in this double appearance, a theatrical 
and really ſtriking effect. I can fancy but one object more 
ſimple, and yet more terrible, that of the hand | appearing 
en the wall, and writing the unknown characters at the 
feaſt of Belſhazzar. This very idea alone is enough to 
make one's hair ſtand of an end, It ſeems to me, that our 
dramatic poets fall greatly ſhort of theſe ſublime inventions ; 

they make à noiſe to frighten us behind the ſcenes, without 
any effect. Even on the ſtage every thing ought not to be 
goa He buy nn de er- 
r I N — L : | 
Mg cit 


| and. bor che death. of Socrates; it was ce ſage 
that ruined Athens; and the calamities of this 


| mark of their weaknels is to be the eſtabliſhing 


b compyny of comedians ? For it is ET 


E 
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ctſty is ſo ſmall, that the painting even of the moſt 


manners would ſoon degenerate into per- 
ſatire. The example of Athens, - a city 


more populous than Geneva, affords 


eee it was the ſtage that 


paved the way for the exile of ſeveral great men, 


city did but too well juſtify the concern, which 
Solon expreſſed at the firſt preſentmenta of Theſ- 
pis. This at leaſt is ſure in regard to us, that 
it will be a very inauſpicious omen to our repub- 
lic, whenever our citizens come to ſet up for 
Wits, or ſpend their time in writing French verſes, 
and dramatic pieces, a taſk for which we have 
no abilities, But let Mr. Voltaire favour us 


with tragedies on the ſame plan as the death of 


Caeſar, or the firſt act of: Brutus; and if we 
mult have a theatre, let him engage to fill it 
eee 

. ſhould be of ( opinion, that all theſe reflections 


E to be well weighed, before we. took into 


the account the paſſion for dreſs and extravagance, 


with Which the example of the comedians muſt 


needs inſect our youth: but this example will 
alſo have ies effect; and if, generally ſpeaking, 
the Jaws are every where inſufficient to ſtem 
the torrent of vices, which ariſe from the nature 
of the thing, as 1 think I have fairly ſhewn, how 
much more ſo will they be with us, —_ the firſt 
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che comedians that are to introduce this paſſiom 
for extravagance; on the contrary, this very paſ- 
ſion ſhall pave the way for their reception, and 
introduce thoſe comedians : and they, on the other 
hand, ſhall only contribute to ſtrengthen an incli- 
nation already formed, which having been the 
cauſe of their firſt admittance, will for a much 
ſtronger reaſon otcaion their being unn 
with all their faults. | 
I proceed all Ag upon the ſupp Anon, chat 
they thall be able to get an eaſy livelihood in fo 
mall a city; and I obſerve further, that if we 
ever come to reſpect them, as you pretend, in a 
country where almoſt every body is upon an equa- 
Hy, the conſequence will be, that they muſt 4 
take of this equality; and morever, they ſhall be 
poſſeſſed of the public favour, which they muſt 

naturaliy acquire. Beſides, they will not be over- 
awed, as in other places, by grandees, whoſe 
tection they naturally court, and whom they 
are afraid to diſoblige. The magiſtrates, you 
ay, will be a check to them. Be it fo.” Bur 

theſe magiſtrates have been once in a private ca- 
Pacity ; they may have been familiarly acquainted 
With thoſe players; they may have children alfa 
under the ſame connection, and wives that 
are fond of pleaſure. Theſe ties are ſo many 
Uoors to ry ores and protection, which it will 
be impoſlible to keep always ſhut, The come- 
dians, thus ſure of impunity, muſt obtain the 
ſame privilege for their ĩmitators; it is with theſe 
the confuſion will begin, but it is impoſſible to 
"ol where it will ſtop. The women, the young 
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the rich, the i will ſide wick 
them, to elude the laws by which they are re- 
ſtrained, and to encourage their licentiouſneſs: 
each endeayouring to content them, will think he 
is promoting his own pleaſures... Who ſhall dare 
to ſtem this torrent, unleſs perhaps ſame old rigid 
clergyman, whoſe admonition will be diſregarded, 
and whoſe ſenſe and gravity. will be looked upon 
as pedantry by raſh and inconſiderate youth? In 
ſhort, provided they play their cards well, and 
conduct themſelves with proper art and policy in 
proportion to their ſucceſs, I make no doubt but 
in thirty years time they will be maſters of the 
ſtate (a). The candidates for public offices will 
curry favour. with them, in order to obtain 
their ſuffrages: elections will be made in the 
bozes of the actreſſes; and the heads of a free 
people will be the creatures of a company af 
ſtage players. My pen is ready to drop out of 
my hand, at this very idea. Let it be ſuppoſed as 
diſtant as you will, or let me be accuſed of having 
.carried my ſurmiſes too far; I have not a word 
more to ſay. Let what will happen, either theſe 
gentry muſt reform their manners among us, ar 
they will corrupt ours. As ſoon as we ſhall 
* be terrified a this alternatives #he comedians 


be l „ alnays to be remembered, that to ſoppart; g 
"playhouſe at. Geneva, the paſſion for theſe entertainments 
mult be extravagant; if it be moderate, the playhouſe. will 
flop. Reaſon therefore requires, that examining the e. 
ſects of the ſtage, e * e A 
„ a 
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may come; thay will no done able £0. N 
any harm. 

Theſe, Sins are the tokio — Thad 
to propoſe to the public, and to you, concerning 
a queſtion you was pleaſed to diſcuſs, in an article 
with which, in my humble opinion, it had no- 
thing at all to do. Were my reaſons Jeſs ſolid 
than they appear to me, and conſequentiy had 
they not a ſufficient weight to counterballance 
yours; you will allow me, however, that in ſo 
ſmall a ſtate as the republic of Geneva, all inno- 
vations are dangerous, and that never ſhould any 


be made without grave and cogent motives. |: 


Shew me then the urgent neceſſity for this. 
Where are the diſorders that ſhould oblige us 
to have recourſe to ſo dangerous an expedient N 


Without this, are we undone? Is our city ſo 


large, have vice and idleneſs taken ſo deep a root 


amongſt us, that it is impoſſible for our ſtate to 
ſubſiſt any longer without theatrical perform- 


ances? You will ſay, that it tolerates. worſe en- | 


tertainments, ſuch. as are equally ſhocking to 
good taſte and morality : but there is an immenſe 
difference betwixt the exhibiting of vice, and 
making an attack upon virtue: for the latter 


depends not ſo much on the nature of the enter- 


tainment, as on the impreſſion it cauſeth. In 
this ſenſe, what affinity or connection is there be- 
tween a few, temporary drolls, and a ſtanding 
theatre; between the buffoonery of a mountebank, 
andthe regular preſentments of dramatic per- 
formances; between booths erected. at fairs to 
aan populace, and à decent theatre when: 


Of theſe — one is of no conſeq: 
being forgot che very next day; bat che ether i is 
an important object, which merits the whole at- 
tention of the government. In all countries it is 
may be a child, without many inconve- 
miencies. If thoſe ſulſome diverſions have no 
wort of taſte, ſo much the better; the people 
will be ſooner tired of them: if they are inde- 
licate, they are leſs attracting. Vice ſeldom in- 
ſinuates itſelf by tranſgreſſing againſt modeſty, 
dut by diſguiſing | itſelf in a decent dreſs; and 
as for e it is more eontrary to politeneſs 
norality. For this reaſon, the moſt cor - 
rupt nations are always moſt refined in their ex- 


| _ prefſions, and their ear is moſt ſcrupulous. Did 


yoo ever perceive, chat the entertainments exhi- 
Sited at fairs and in market places, had any great 
eſſect upon the imaginations of the youth, who went 
ednverſarion of the ftage : and it would be much 
better for a girl to ſee an hundred Barthemy dem. 
—— — 
However, I own, that with regard to pte, 
1 mould be glad we could do intireſy without thoſe 
Fmall, to derive our pleaſures and duties from 
wur Ration of life, and our ohn breaſts: but 
Þecauſe we ought to baniſh puppet- layers and 
-mountebanks, it does not ** that we ſhould 
invite comedians. You have ſeen even in your 


— qn__ ho the city of Ma made a 
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ava againſt the like innovation, t fer as 
to oppoſe the repeated orders of the - miniſter, 
plainly that ſhe ſtill preſerved the me- 
mory, and breathed the ſpirit of her ancient 
liberty. How ſtriking this example to — 
* — has ſtill retained her frend omi 
But, above all, do not take e ene laws 
— ch an entertainment of this kind by way 
of eſſay, with a ſalvo to ſuppreſs it, whenever it 
is attended with Jaconventeytiee's for theſe in- 
conveniencies are not ſo ſoon removed as the the- 
atte that gave them birth; — remain when the 
_ cauſe is no more; and when once they begin to 
be felt, they are paſt all remedy. Our manners and 
taſtes are not reformed ſo eaſily as they are cor- 
rupted ; our pleaſures, even our innocent plea» 
ſures, will loſe their charms; the playhouſe will 
give us diſlike; to them for ever. As idle: 
neſs muſt follow of courſe; thoſe vacant hours, 
which we ſhall not know how to fill up, will 
render us a burden to ourſelves; the comedians, 
at their departure, will leave us in a reſtleſs ſtate, 
which ſhall be à pledge of their return, and muſt 
quickly oblige us to recall them, or to do worle. 
We ſhall be to blame in erecting a theatre; we ſhall 
ſhall be ſtill more to blame in diſcontinuing it: 
after the firſt miſtake, man an — 
but a ſeries of errors. 

Muſt there be then, ſay you, n nor 
98 in a republic? Tes, there muſt; and a 
great many. It is republics that firſt inſtituted 

them, andi it in in republics that they are exhibited 


with 
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with a genuine air of feſtivity. Who are the 
people, whom it moſt becomes to have frequent 
meetings, and to enter into agreeable parties of 

Pleaſure and mirth, but they who have ſo many 
#eaſons to love each other, and to continue for 


ever united ? We have many of theſe public feſti- 


Vals already; and were we to have more, I ſhould 


ſtill be — But let us not adopt thoſe ex: 
clafive entertainments, which hold only a ſmall 
number of people, locked up, as it were, in 2 

gloomy cavern; where they fit timid and motion- 
deſs in penſive ſilence; where the eye is offended 


with ſuch diſagreeable objects, as Partition walls, 


iron ſpikes, ſoldiers, and ſtriking images of 

ſervitude and inequality. No, happy people, theſe 
are hot your feſtivals ! Lou are to aſſemble in 
the open air, under the canopy of heaven, and 
there you are to feaſt on the contemplation 
—— Let your pleaſures be neither 
nor effeminate; let no conſtraint nor 


' Intereſt adulterate them; let them be free and 


generous like yourſelves; let the ſun dart its rays 
on your innocent ſpectacles, and then you will 
form one 1 the e — * can 
behold: * 

But you e to men 8 nature af theſe 
Pe mot, and what is to be ſhewn there: 
nothing, if you will. Wherever liberty and 
affluence reign, there is the ſeat” of true happi- 
neſs. © You may plant a maypole in the middle 
of 4 ſquare, and crown it with flowers; let the 
| then be'afſembied round, and this ſhall be 


called 4 feſtival. en may do better ſtill: Wee 
286 | the 
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— — chemſelyes let each man ſeg and love? 
himſelf in others, to the end that they may be 
all the more intimately. united. I have no gcc 
ſion to refer to the games of the ancient Greeks; 
there are others of — date, which ſtill exiſt, 
and are in uſe with us. Every year, we have re- 
views, and public prizes, ſuch as the crowning of 
thoſe who are excellent in ſhooting. at a mark, or in 
artillery and HM Inſtitutions ſo uſeful (a), 


and ſq; agreeable, e beiin there 
ee 1 at eier Yorry e e 


Wu is. not enough that the el? 5 . bread, — 
live according to their ftütion; chey muſt alſo live agree 
ably; to che end that they may be m6re able to difcharge” 
theit reſpective duties; and leſs eager to alter their con- 
dition 3 as alſo that the public order may be the bett“ 
eſtabliſned. Good morals depend more than we imaging. 
on every man's being pleaſed with his condition of life. 
Briguing : and intrigues are owing to reſileſsneſs and diſcon- 
tent: every thing goes amiſs, when one perſon coyets ano- 
ther's. employment. To do well in life, a man muft love. 
his profeſſion. ”+ The ftate is never rightly” fixed, till each © 
individual being ſeated in his place, their whole force - , 
united, and concu! to the general good, inſtead of belly” 
employed to their mutual prejudice, as it muſt happen in 
every ill conſtituted government. This being premiſed, 
what are we to think of thoſe who would deprive the people : 
of feſtivals, pleaſures, and every kind of amuſement,” as 7 
_ tending to divert them from their work'? This maxim is 
barbarous, is falſe. 80 much the worſe; if the people” | 
| have no time left but to earn their bread: they muſt be 

allowed ſome to eat it in comfort; otherwiſe they will noůt 
earn it long. That juſt and beneficent Deity, who is willing 
— is Uing alſo * divert them- ; 

ſelves : 
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Ple have a mind, and the concourſe alone renders 
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cannot be too many « 8 of chis ſort. 
ä gur 

ſelves hearty and robuſt, as to learn the military 
exerciſe ?'' Hath the republic lefs' need of artiſts” 
than foldiers ? Why ſhould' not we, on the plan 
of dhe military rewards, found other gymnaſtic 


prizes, for wreſtling, for races, for the diſk, and 


for various bodily exerciſes? Why ſhould not we 


_ excite our watermen by rowing for wagers on the 


lake ? Can there be in tlie univerſe 'a more 
ſplendid ſight, than to behold a hundred boats, 
elegantly rigged, on that ſpacious magnificent 
baſon, putting off at 2 ſignal” given, in order 
20 Teize a. flag hoiſted as a mark, and attending 
on the victor to receive the merited prize ? All. 
theſe ſolemnities need no further expence than poo- 


them ſufficiently magnificent. — — 


an eyewitneſs, to be able to j 
the citizens of Geneva purſuè theſe amuſements. 


+ Tan would, not take them to be the ſame people 


are ad longer anne. 


4 8 nau 


—— more —— * Aalell, Therefore — 4 
have people active and, induſtrious, gire chem feſtivale, give 


them amuſements, which ſhall render them fond of their 


"condition. of life, and hinder their envying thoſe of an 
eafier fituation.” A few days loſt in this manner, all en- 
| bance the value of the reſt. Preſde over their pleaſures, 
— . this is the right meihod ue 
| 2 e ol dm 
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thing, even pleaſantry itſelf, in che ſcales of rea- 
ſon. They are lively, gay, and fond; their heart 
is then in their eyes, as it is always on their lips 
they endeavour to communicate their joy, thein 
pleaſures; they invite, they proſs; they force, the 
diſpute with their: gueſts. The deveral locieties 
form but one, and every thing is common to all 
Ic is almoſt indifferent at what table: you — 
they would be che very picture of thoſe of 
Sparta, was there leſs profuſion; but ever 
—— placed, and the proſpect of 
Plenty 1 8 — it owes 
its birth. SO · · CUR tb Enn POSED, ERS 0 N 
The — a — the private con- 
ſerences of friends,// is leſs adapted to public feſii⸗ 
vals... Yet there: is a ſort, wich I ſhould be glad 
they were leſs ſerupulous about, namely, balls for 
young people af both ſexes that intend to matry. 
I neyer could: underſtand why there ſhould beifs 
ſemblies occaſioned thereby: juſſ as if-thero was 
more harm to dance than to ſingʒ ag if both the 
amuſements were; not equally agterable to the 
dictates of nature 3 and as if it were à crime for 
thoſe who are: deſigned ta be united, to divers 
themſelves innocently in public: Man and wo- 
man were formed; for, each other. It is the divine 
will they ſhould anſwer the end they were deſigned 
for and. furely: the firſt and holieft of ſocial 
tis; - is that of marriage All falſe” religions 
are unnaturali; nona but 2 and 
Kine I regu- 


4 


Deity be offended with an agreeable wholeſome 
exerciſe, adapted to the vivacity of young 
people, where they learn to preſent themſelves 


2 — and to ſhew themſelves in their 


| ont the D of che civil magiſtrate; with 
dimculties which the Goſpel no where preſcribes, 
and which every good government condemns. But 


where can young people have an opportunity to 


— 3 and to appear with 


— what che lobe — obliges them to 


behave with modeſty and reſerve? How can the 


with decency and a good grace, and where the 


company is ſo great a check upon their be- 


haviour, that they dare not be off their guard 
a-Gogle inſtant 7 Is it. poſſible to imagine 2 
fairer ny not to deceive each other, at leaſt as 


rs, to thoſe who — intereſt in 


N — aagor 
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is it not an object worthy of two virtuous, two 


_ chriſtian hearts, which are endeavouring to unite, 


to prepare themſelves for N e u love which 
the Deity injoins them ? 3 
$; e eee 
they are ſubject ta perpetual conftraint, where the 
moſt innocent gaiety is puniſhed as a crime, where 


young people of both ſexes never dare to meet in 


public, „ — of a 
-D = pariſh 
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pariſh prieſt will never permit hiny to cnet 
ching in God's name, but ſervile ©conſtraint; 
and tireſome +melancholy ? Phey elude atſhock- 
ing tyradhy;- which both nature and reaſon 
diſavow. Youth deprived of lawful pleaſures, 


4 


being giddy and gay, will ſubſtitute others more 


dangerous in their ſtead. The tete 4 tete meets 
ings, -contrived with ſuch art, ſerve inſtead of 
public aſſemblies: By concealing themſelves, as 
if they were guilty of a crime, they are tempted 
to be criminals. Innocent mirth loves to enjoy 
itſelf-in- the open day; but vice is a friend to 
darkneſs and never did Inqocence: and myſtery 
| ive long together. 3 7 1 
For my part, far from media farh, ſimple 
amuſaments,. I ſhould be glad they had the ſane- 
tion of public authority, and to prevent par- 
ticular diſorders, that they were converted into 
ſolemn and periodical balls, _—_— indiſtinctly 
for the youth of both ſexes. I. ſhould be glad 
chat a magiſtrate (a), appointed by the council, 
would not think it beneath him to preſide” over 
theſe aſſemblies. I Anne ee 
ned ik i 
Ka Ovet each 8 n b of which 
x dur ſtate is eompoſed, preſides one. of theſe magiſtrates; by. 
e 


and even at feſtivals. Their preſence does not hinder a. 
decent familiarity among the members of the ſociety, but 
ir taintairis that teſpett which every "body ought to pay 
td the laws, to manners, and tu decenty, even in the midſt 
of-jollity and mirth. This is an excellent inſtitution, and 
— one of the _— panda 


oo 


wi N | aſſiſted 
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name of Lord Cormiſfioner. They aſſiſt at all aſlemblies,, 
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be ſeen to flow from- thoſe venerable 


198 Letter from J. J. Roussn av 
aſſiſted alſo, in order to have an eye over their 
children, to be witneſſes of their graceful deport- 
ment, as well as. 8 they merits: 
and conſequently to enjoy the ſweeteſt ſight 
theticon polibly Aft n bundlen parna, I ſbould 
be glad, that every married perſon Was ad- 
mitted to this aſſembly in the quality of ſpecta - 
tar aud judge, bur that. none ſhould be ul. 
fred to profane the conjugal dignity by dan- 
cing : for — -haneſt purpoſe * re 
thus expoſe themſelves: in public ? I ſhould 
glad, . Hr 
honourable ſpat. railed in, for aged perſons of both 
ſexes, who, after furniſhing their country with 
itizens, might ſee their little children preparing 
io enter the ſame career. - I ſhauld'be- glad, that 
no one went either in or out without faluting this 
place of honour, and that every young couple, 
before and after dancing, ſhould do reve- 
tence to the judges, to the end that they may: 
I make no doubt, but that this agrecable 
reunion of the two exttemes of human life, 
would afford a moſt moving ſpectacle to that aſ- 


ſembly ; and that tears of joy mould ſometimes ” 


capable of melting the _ ſenſible ſpectator. 
ſhould be glad, that every year at the laſt 


the young lady, who had behaved. with the 
greateſt decency and heſt deportment gt the pre- 
cedent dances, and had given the higheſt ſatistaen 
tion to all the world in the opinion of the venen- 
able judges, ſhould be honoured with a grown by 
s | 5 | | the 
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the hands of the lord commiſſioner. — wy with 
the title of quten of the ball, which ſie ſnould 
enjoy the whole year. I ſhould be glad, that at 
the cloſing of this aſſembly, ſhe was conducted 
complhimented and thanked for the excellent 
education given to their daughter. Laftly, 1 
ſnould be glad, that if ſhe was to be married 
in the courſe of a year, the magiſtrates would 


* 
— 


make her a preſent; and grant her ſome mark of 
public diſtinction, to the end that this honour” 


might bo an object of ſo ſerious a nature, as 
never to bacome the ſubject of ridicule. 4 1 

True it is, there would be reaſon to appre- 
hend a bttle partiality, if the age of the judges 
did not leave the whole preference to me- 
rit: but even if modeſt beauty was ſometimes 
favoured, where would-be the great harm? Having 
more occaſion to defend itſelf, does it not ſtand” 
in need of more encouragement ?- Is it not a gift” 
of nature, as well as wit and abilities? Where is 
tte inconveniency in obtaining a few honours,” 


which ſhall be an excitement to deſerve them, 
and . content Wed withous" eas: 


virtue? 19 
=, eee a nod e 
| ſhip: and amuſement, theſe feſtivals might have 


importance, as to be a proper object of the police. 
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many uſeful ends, dich would render them of ſuch 


Young 3 — furs _ _— bo or 
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gerous. In the mean time, each ſex would more 
patiently purſue thoſe occupations and pleaſures 
. eee OT | 
de conſol . Du, 047 
Prinze of all conditions would have the 
pleaſure of an agreeable fight,” eſpecially to pa- 
rents. Mothers would find amuſement in dreſſing 
out their daughters, which would alfo be a di- 
verſion to à great many more; and this dreſs, 
being innocent and commendable in its intentions, 
would be extremely well judged. The occaſions 
of meeting, in order to unite more cloſely, : 
and to ſettle their little feaſts and entertainments, 
would frequently be the means of reconciling. 
families, and of eſtabliſhing peace, a thing ſo 
neceſſary in our republic. The inclinations of 
children, without altering the authority of fathers, 
would be a little more at liberty ; the firſt choice 
* depend a little more on the heart; the 
amfſtances of age, humour, taſte, and cha- 

widen would be a little more conſulted ; and lefs 
weight would be given to condition and fortune, 
which produce moſt unhappy matches, when they 
happen to be preferred to every other oonſideration. 
As the ways of getting acquainted became 
more eaſy, marriages would be more frequent; 
and theſe being leis circumſcribed, vould Pre- 
vent the diviſion of parties, would temper 
all exceſſive inequality, would be better able 
to maintain the ſpirit of the conſtitution 
among the body of the people: balls, un- 
der this regulation, would not * 
1 A | 
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ne aſſembly, but rather” a large family; and 
from the boſom of joy and pleaſure, the ſafety, 
| peace; and proſperity of the republic ' would 
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"aud — 1 in es 10 myſelf.the judge 
ts which ſeveral will paſs on my taſte from my writings. 
pon reading the preſent rac, they will be ſure to ſay: 
this 3 man ie mad after dancing; but I am tired at a ball; 
ke cannot bear plays; I am paffionately fond of them: 
he has an averſion to the fair ſex ; here I ſhall have every 
body on my fide : he has taken'a prejudice againſt 'come- 
dians; I have all the reaſon in the world to like them, and 
the friendſhip of one only, with whom I was particularly 
acquainted, muſt do honour to any man. The ſame judg- 
ment they will paſs in regard to the pocts, whoſe plays 
1. haye been obliged to cenſure: the deceaſed are not acr 
cording to my taſte, and I have à piquę againſt the 
living. - The truth is, Racine charms me, and I never 
miſſed, if I could help it, to ſee any of ,Moliere's come. 
dies, If I have faid leſs of Corneille, it is becauſe,. not 
having ſeen many of his plays, and having 0 hooks by 
regard to the author of Atreus, and of Catiline, I never 
faw him but once, and then it was to receive . a favour, 
1 eſteem his genius, and reſpect his old age 3 but what- 
ever honour I pay to his perſon, I owe, nothing more 
than juſtice to his writings ; and I cannot diſcharge my 
debts at the expence of the public good, and of truth. If T 
may appear ſomewhat too free in my writings, it is intirely 
owing to the purity of my intention, and to a difintereſt- 
edneſs which I have ſeen but in few. authors, and 
which very few will chuſe to imitate. Never was 1 
warped by private views, to depart from, the intention of 
F ſerying 
hand ; 


F 


the public, which firſt induced me to take pen in 


„* ; 
ad. my 


deine yſelf, but not you,” if I know it: yen may ditruſt 


f um I. J. Rovssrav 
der, with very little expence, and without danger 
to the public, to Kher oo 
we really want, to render our city a more 
able nbode, even to ſtrangers, who, finding no- 
thing like it any where elſe, would reſort hither 
at leaſt fo gularity of the fights.” Though, 
aking, T have very A ANG 
Jook. upon this concourſe of ſtrangers" rather 
A Joconyeniency than adyantage ; : and i in regar 
| 8 Lam perſuaded, that never EY 
foot in Geneva, who! did not do a great deal 
moe harm than good to this city. 
NAI bay WAGE HW Ago zo a ciflbagirt d. 


Ham This is the device 
1 think 1 erde. Reader, I may de. 


my AN. but not my fincerity. The love of the pablit 
ö the only paſſion” chat makes. me-aUdreſs myſelf to 
W Publ: Tam ſeiifible; that chen I forget myſelf unt 
I ay man offends me, I am flent in Nh bim, felt 
my Wſentment mould render me ou, This dectrine fs 
of ue to ny enemies, foraſmuch as they way ihre me t 
weir caſe; uud without beit bi of "reptifls 620 
vic ald 10 my readers,  who-need not de afrald the 
n mak impoſe upon them; and abene l 19/4 

fw With" thoſe who abuſe" He, "tht | 
fee! esl dhe evil done to me, ahd not that of rethraing iy, 
Pre and Tacred"froth;"to whole Rar I hate Vonſecrated 


u my dae, y paltee daf Beer hin che BROQR 16% 


1— 


ches; peitkter Trfel Hor fear Mall eser alter the 
Taflightin offering up te thy ſbrige, ud / my p 
PIG ever” ark oa he m_ Pane ſie *wodld b 
af; 28 te gr Are a2 ing yd bogs 
. Vt, 4 23 07 we 45228 be ai fi. u 3:47 22 Ws bu Ji : 
ff abs M with! rity ove” F ieds [og an Flags at! 
bs + : Fa. 
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£3 * know, Sir, who are Wegen 
mould endeavour to draw and to keep within our 
walls ? They are the very natives of Geneva them- 
ſelves, who, notwithſtanding their ſincere affection 
for their country, have ſo ſtrong a paſſion for 
travelling, that you find them diſperſed over all 
the world. One moiety of our citizens are ſcattered 
in different parts, and live and die far away from 
their native ſoil; I might m =ntion - myſelf ame 
the reſt, were I of more conſequence. I am 
ſenſihle, that we are under a neceſſity of travelling 
into diſtant countries in ſearch of a livelihood 
und that it would be difficult for us to ſubſiſt, if 
let not this exile be eternal. Let thoſe, whoſe 
induſtry heaven has bleſt, come, like the bee, 

- with the fruit they have gathered, into the hive; 
let then exhilarate ther fellow-citizend witk 
their good fortune; let them excite che emu- 


lation of young people; let them diffuſe their 


wealth among their countrymen; let them, in 
ſhort, modeſtly enjoy at home, the riches they 
bare honeſtiy acquired abroad. But What could 


induce them to return? Is it our theatre? 
FThbis would fall greatly ſhort of the perfection 


TLondon; for the fake of | ſeeing once more thoſe 


of other playhouſes Would they therefore 
quit the theatrical entertainments of Paris and 


bf Geneva? By no means, Sir, chis would not 


de the way to make them return. To produce 


=_ effect, every man ſhould be ſenſible of the 


impoſſibility of: finding: abroad what he has 


eſt behind bim in his own country: there 


Harl N 4 ſhould 


- confined/ to this ſpot? bur 


5 — 


ſhould be likewiſe: an 9 to 
call him back to the abode which be — 
never to have quitted: the idea of his firſt 
1 entertainments, and pleaſures, ought 
o be gravely imprinted in his heart: the 
impreſſions, which he received in his 
- youth, ſhould continue and grow ſtronger when he 
advances/1n years, and when a thauſand other ideas 
are effaced : even amidſt the gloomy magnificence 
of grear Rates, he ſhould continually hear a ſecret 
voice in the inmoſt receſſes of his heart, ſay- 
ing: Alas! where are the ſports and entertain 
ments af my youth? Where is the harmony of 
my fellow citiaens? Where is the public brother- 
hood? Where is the pure joy, and real gladneſs? 

Where are peace, liberty, juſtice, innocence? Let 

with the heart of a Genevois, with ſo pleaſant a 
city, ſo charming a landſkip, fo equitable a go» 

vernment, ſuch real and pure pleaſures, and every 

Dane . | 
* tld Spartd,. whom Lennie, * too | 
often for a pattern of our conduct; thus did 
Sparta recall her citizens to their native country 

by modeſt feſtivals; and ruſtic. games: hence at 
Athens, amidſt the polite arts; hence at Suſa, tho 
centre of luxury and indolence, did the brave 
Spartan ſigh after his coarſe entertainments, and 
toilſome exerciſes. It Was at Sparta, that in tho 
midſt of conſtant labour, every thing was plea- 
ſure and entertainment; there it was that the 
_— ——_——_—_ — 


leaſt 


leaſt amuſements were fraught with public in- 
ſtruction; there it was that the citizens, in con- 
tinual aſſemblies, devoted their whole lives to 
diverſions, which took up the attention of the 
ſtate, and to ſports, re er 
but in time of war. | 
Methinks I hear ſome lings aſl me, which 
among ſuch a number of ſurprizing inſtructions, 
I am not alſo deſirous to introduce the darices of 


the Spartan dames? I anſwer, that I "ſhould 


be pleaſed; if both our eyes and our hearts 
were | chaſte: enough to bear ſueh a ſight, and 
if young women were protected at Geneva, as 
at Sparta, by the public modeſty: but not- 
withſtanding the high eſteem 1 have for my 
countrymenz full well 1 know how great a 
— 0 is between them and the La- 
| onians and I propoſe no other” inſti- 
tutions of aha! latter, than are to the 
capacity of the former. If the ſage Plutarch has 
3 to juſtify the abovementioned cuſtom, 
why ſhould I meddle with it after him? It muſt 
155 ——— however, that this cuſtom ſuited 
only the diſciples of Lycurgus; that their frugal 
and toilſome life, their pure and auſtere manners, 
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and their peculiar ſtrength of mind, alone could 


render innocent in their eyes, a ſpoctacle ſo ſhock- 


A CON 
modeſty. 
| Bux do you think, that in the n "ho mee 


attire of our women is not as dangerous as ab- 


ſolute nakedneſs, the firſt effects of which would 


OI IE OA 


4 


£ 
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Hawes: and: Hinten never — except 
hen part of the ody is dreſſed; and that this re- 
ders che nudities obſcene? The immediate power 
of. the ſenſes is weak and limited ; it is by the aid 
of the imagination that they do the greateſt: miſ- 
chief this it i that inflames the deſires, by re- 
Preſenting things mote charming than they 
ure really in themſelves; this it is that cauſeth 
the ene to be ſhocked at naked objects, knowing 
they ought to be clothed. There is no garment 
deer ſo modeſt, but the eye, when raiſed by che 
imagination, will pieree rough it A young 
"Ghineſe lady, only h putting out her toe, though 
* her ſhde on, would ravage more hearts at 
Pequin, than the fineſt girl in the world dancing 
naked on the banks of Taygetus- But, when 
nomen dteſs themſelves with [ſuch ſeeming care» 
leſſneſa and reale art, a4 the: evſtatn is at pre- 
ſſent g when they ſhew!: but little only to make us 
| Gefire more; when the obſtacle ſet before the eye 
intended tO ifritate the: imagination; when 
they veil only à part of : the better a 
d ſet off the Fart expoſed, wo 221 off yo 
r halt iin ite fend albu % 


1193 © err 10 £7 2 44 $421 16h 4; 


_ es theſe numerous: digeef: 


ions Fhank heaten l this is the laſt: Tum at 


the concluſion. 1 gave the feaſts of the. Latede- 
 tnonians'as a modeb of thoſe, hieh I ſhould! be 
glad to ſee eftabliſhed among fellow - citiaens-. 
Es nat onhy their objekt, but likewiſe their 

c there was nd 
* 60 the : pomp, 


7 9 M; D'AISDe RT. * 7 
Pomp .no-Juxuty,) er parade 3 
rendered them and er 
en ot — — 


of tilnd; and the vip 6 of other objects. The regi- 
ment uf St. "Gervais had performed their exerciſe, and 


| according to cuſtom'they ſat don to ſupper in companies's 
moſt of the regiment met after ſupper in the ſquare of St. 
Gervais, and all went. to dancing, officers” and ſoldiers: to- 

ether, round the fountain; on the baſon of which there werr 
drums, ſifes, and men with flambeaus in their hands. When 
people. have been exhilarated with feaſting, their dancing 
does not ſeem to offer any thing very engaging to dhe eye; 
nud yet the concerted motion of five or fi hundred meh in 
uniform, holding one another by the haud, aud forming x long 
band, which winded in cadence, and without the leaſt:confulle 
ca, with 4 thouſand turns and returns, a thoufand ſorts of fi- 
df drums, the light of flambeaus, and a certain military ap- 

paratus amidſt a feene of pleaſure; all this together formed x 
very agreeable ſpeftacle; which it was impoſſible not to be 
affected with. It was late, the women were gone to bed 
gazers, who inſpired the actors with freſh. ardour; but they 
r e ee — r | 
bee brought nere the ehitdren;: ator by u 


E their fathers and mothers. 


Thee dance was ſuſpended z nothing now paſſed but em- 
bracing, laughing, healths, careſſes. From all chis there 
reſulted” a general rapture, which I esnnat deſcribe,” but 
Which, in times of univerſal joy, we naturally feel, when 
30 2 | fury 


paſſed, in that delightful uniformity, the whole. 


f 
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Lures,” or ar leaſt what are ſo called with us; they 


day without finding it too long, oO their whole | 
life without finding it too ſhort. Each evening 
they came home, gay and good humoured, to 
take their frugal repaſt, content with their coun- 
* their fellow - citizens, and with them 
If you deſire an example of theſe public 
diverſions, I will give you one mentioned by 
— — he ſays, three 


—vtꝛ— — — My e eee 
me, was ſeired with a palpitation, which I think I feel and 
Aare with him ſtill. John, ſaid he to me, love thy coun- 
try. See here thy honeſt countrymen ; they are all friends, 
all brothers ; joy and concord are in their hearts. Thou art 
a Genevois ; ſome time or other thou wilt ſee-other people; 
— age png . 
ſay thau never didſt ſee their ſello ws... 

They wanted to recommence the — eorral 
a ene t- they did not ſo much as know what they 
were a doing ; their heads were all turned with an inebriation 
{ſweeter far than that of wine. After ſtaying ſome time on 
the ſquare to laugh and chat, they were obliged to ſeparate, 
Each retired quietly with his family; and thus it was, that 


not by diſturbing, but going to ſhare; their pleaſures. I am 


would have bad no charm to a thouſand others : one muſt 
have eyes made on purpoſe to ſee it, and a heart to feel it. 


No, there is no pure joy, but that of the community; and 
te genvine ſentiments of nature are felt only by the-people, 


O dignity. . again vcd 
did ever thy eee eee e | 
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of nature, and each company d bros if 
the dance. That „ 
un follguring erte, EY 00 Top 


© That aftive courage youthful Farm contained, 09 
"Did once with my e warm our, veins 0 


at 4 


I Eat 


Nent came > thar of: the young men, wh * 
nenen beating their amm: in cadence : 


alia and Jold we are, let who will Wis 
Pome We es pgs. fro fall de. 
Ss 


e came the children, who eee 
them, ſinging with a loud v voice : 


7 hoſe ſeeds which nature in our breaft did * 
Shall ſoon to generous fruits of virtue grow: 
Then all thoſe valtant deeds, which you relate, 
enen and ſcorn. to imitate. 


= 55 


a 


Theſe, Sir, are the mti proper for 
republics. With regard to that which your ar- 


ticle of Geneva obliged me to deſcant upon in 


the preſent eſſay, if ever private intereſt ſhould 
eſtabliſh it within our walls, I foreſee its fatal 
effects; ſome I have mentioned already, mote 
I might point out: but it would: be ſhewing too 
: great.Ja fear of an imaginary: evil, which the vi- 


Silance of our magiſtrates knows how to pre- 
(% Plutarch on the laws and caftoms of the Laceds- 
monians, - n e 
— by 


190 A Letter from J. J. Roussn au Ge. 
vent. I do not pretend to ĩnſtruct men wiſer than, 
myſelf. Sufficient. it is for we, to baye ſaid 
enough to conſole my young countrymen, for the 1 

Leh of an amuſement, which would coſt their 
Shes try ſo dear. I exhort theſe happy yauthg to 

/ bemefic by the 3 which concludes your article. 
© May be ſenſible of, and may they deſerve 
their — fortune! May they know bow pre- 
Kerable is ſolid happineſs to the vain pleaſures that 
deſtroy it! May they tranſmit to their deſcen- 


dants, the virtues, liberty, and peace, which tl > 
inherit from their anceftors |. This is the laſt win 
with 47 I'conclude my 1 5 lan ed ; 
92255 r I. Para g 
4 An * 
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